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A remarkable human document, written from the inside, voic- 
ing a real heartache, a real puzzle, a real resolve. The story 
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edge of the nature of this one woman, and through her of that 
of many. A book that will command a wide reading, it is so 
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The book is full of big scenes and alluring characters, not the least of whom 
is Bordeaux, as he calls himself, the friend of “Will Shaxper.” 
wrought with the fine touch of a true literary artist, so that the telling delights the 
reader almost as much as the galloping ‘tale itself entertains him. 


the new romantic 
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Being the Chronicle of Velleda, who understood 
about “‘the Different World. 
By VENITA S IBERT. § /llustrated by W. T. BENDA 
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Velleda is an exquisite little German-American girl—sensitive, 
dreamy, imaginative. She is “one question mark.” Miss 
Seibert’s delightful book—some of the chapters of which have 
been published separately with great success in the American 
Magazine—is imbued with fine humor and human nature, 
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By NORMA BRIGHT CARSON, Editor of “ Book News Monthly” 
Profusely illustrated from photographs, many of them taken by the author. 
The value of this book to the traveller ie that, while covering no new fields of travel, it gives the better service for that very rea- 
son. It takes the traveller over the journey he will inevitably desire and expect to take, however far afield he may go here and 
there, and suggests to the would-be traveller or recalls to him who has travelled what is most interesting and indispensable. From 
its fine atmosphere of culture the book might be called a “literary pilgrimage.” 
$1.50 net; postage 12 cents 
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Ready June 18. By Rev. CHARLES F. DOLE 
An important book, bringing a message to all mankind. Its 
influence among man of every faith will be for good, as em- 
phasizing the central, universal truths of religion, as offering a 
gospel of hope, joy, work, progress, as making life more, not 
less, significant, the continuance of life hereafter more, not less, 
hopeful. The author’s style is quotable, and his manner in 
presenting his subject is characterized by illuminating illustra- 
tions and comparisons, and by fine moderation and charity 
towards all men of all creeds. It is a book of big qualities for 
-all thinking men. 
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Astir: A Publisher’s Life Story 
By JOHN ADAMS THAYER Keady June 18 


Retiring from part-ownership in Everybody's a few years ago, 
Mr. Thayer has devoted the leisure of this welcome breathing- 
space, after his thirty years of business life, to writing his auto- 
biography. It is a singularly interesting book, the work of a 
man with high ideals and wide knowledge of affairs. His work 
as advertising manager of the Ladies’ Home Journal, the 
Delineator, the Munsey publications, and his experiences as one 
of the owners and up-builders of Hverybody’s are full of interest 
for every man and woman in every branch of the publishing 
business, and his modest story of success is an inspiration to 
every young American. 
$1.20 net; postage 12 cents 
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The Achievements of Luther Trant 
By EDWIN BALMER and WILLIAM MacHARG 


Luther Trant is the great psychological detective whose name 
as a character in fiction bids fair to become a household word. 

“Here at last,” says the Boston Transcript, “is something 
new under the detective story sun. Not since Conan Doyle first 
made Sherlock Holmes the most famous detective in the world 
of fiction has there come to light a rival until this appearance 
of Luther Trant.” Illustrated. 81.50 


The Scar: A Story of the New South 
By WARRINGTON DAWSON 


“This author,” says Mr. Roosevelt in The Outlook, 
power and interest of vital matters.” 


“writes with 


“*The Scar’ is the most graphic story of the South yet writ- 
td. p 


ten.”"—Grand Rapids Hera 
$1.50 


The Seventh Noon 


By FREDERICK ORIN BARTLETT 


“Those who read ‘The Web of the Golden Spider’ will recall 
how they sat up late to finish the story; Mr. Bartlett's latest 
story is even more absorbing than the other.” 
Portland (Ore.) Telegram 
theme worthy of Hawthorne.”—-New York Times 
Iliustrated. 81.50. Third Edition. 


Happy Hawkins 
By ROBERT ALEXANDER WASON 


“One «f the best planned and best told of all the stories of 
Western ranch life."—The Churchman. 
“Happy is a character in fiction that will live.” 
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“American humor in its best estate.’"—The Nation. 
Iliustrated. 81.50. Fifth Edition. 
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The Week 


It is announced that when Mr. Roose- 


velt reaches the port of New York, his. 


baggage will enjoy Ambassadorial priv- 
ilege. None of his trunks or of those of 
members of his party will be subject to 
examination by customs inspectors. 
Now, personally, we have no objection 


to this favor being shown Mr. Roosevelt. | 


We congratulate him, rather, on his 
good luck. But we still think that he 
will be missing a part of his education 
as an influential public man. If we could 
have our way, no American, however 
eminent or well deserving, should be de- 
prived of that intimate knowledge of 
our barbaric tariff laws which is stamp- 
ed upon the mind of every “resident of 
the United States” who comes back from 
Europe to find himself exposed to an- 
noyance and insult which he could en- 
counter in no other custom house in the 
world—not even in Turkey. It is in the 
public interest that every man who has 
to do in any way with the making of 
our tariff laws should be put into the 
same suffering category with the hun- 
dreds of thousands of Americans who 
find themselves every year treated on 
the docks of their own land as suspected 
smuggiers and liars. So while we wish 
Mr. Roosevelt every personal comfort 
on his home-coming, we should be very 
glad if his stern sense of public duty, 
or even his insatiable curiosity, were to 
lead him to renounce his privilege and 
to find out by individual experience just 
what is the nature and the administra- 
tion of the American tariff laws. 





Now, in this matter of personal bag- 
gage there is no way of abolishing the 
abuse except by abolishing the foolish 
law. The system of advance declara- 
tion on shipboard, which we owe to Mr. 
Cortelyou when he was Secretary of the 
Treasury, is a great improvement over 
the old method, but it is necessarily 
only a palliative, as must be every oth- 
er plan to render more easy the enforce- 
ment of a law which cannot be enforced 
at all without being made onerous and 
humiliating. We ought rather to assim. 
ilate our practice to that of all other 
civilized countries. For the detection of 


~ secret service. 


{real smugglers we have an organized 
If it does its work 
properly, there can be no serious eva- 
sions of duty on articles brought in for 
sale. But to persist in harassing a 
hundred thousand innocent people so as 
to catch one rogue is an exhibition of 
“helpless folly which ought to be charac- 
terized by words in Mr. Roosevelt's vo- 
cabulary. 





It is said that we have no privileged 
class in this country, but this is to over- 
look the private secretaries of Gover- 
nors and Presidents. They are as regu- 
larly taken care of with a good office as 
‘if they had an hereditary and indefeas- 
ible title thereto. Gov. Hughes has sim- 
ply anticipated matters a little in ap- 
pointing Mr. Fuller to a State office, 
while Mr. Carpenter, the private secre- 
tary to President Taft, no sooner shows 
signs of breaking health than he ig 
named as Minister to Morocco. In both 
cases there was simply a following of a 


‘long precedent. If we have anything 


like a permanent office-holding class in 
the United States—that dread thing 
which so frightens the spoilsmen—it is 
to be found among private secretaries 
to executives, and they get their start 
without coming under the abhorred civil 
service rules. There is the less objec- 
tion to this because it seems to be felt 
that they have so many disagreeables to 
put up with while serving as private 
secretaries that they deserve recognition 
and reward afterwards. Everybody will 
sympathize with Secretary Carpenter in 
his break-down, but that will only in- 
crease the wonder at Mr. Loeb’s uncom- 
mon robustness. 





If it prove true, as has been stated in 
the Washington dispatches, that the ap- 
propriations in this session of Congress 
will be considerably beyond the billion- 
dollar mark—that is, fully as large as 
before, if not larger—President Taft 
cannot fail to be chagrined. Whatever 
“policies” he inherited from his prede- 
cessor, economy was not one of them. 
That was his own. In dealing so plain- 
ly as he did with public extravagance, 
and setting out to reduce the national 
budget by $60,000,000 or $75,000,000, he 
took an original and promising lead. In 
fact, the estimates submitted to Con- 


gress by the heads of departments were 
cut much lower than in recent years, 
and it seemed reasonable to hope that 
the first steps in national retrenchment 
would be taken. But now it appears that 
the old total of outlay is to be reached 
again, if not surpassed. The leaders in 
Congress confess themselves unable to 
keep down the appropriations. Chair- 
man Tawney puts his finger on one 
chief cause of this inability, so far as 
the House is concerned, when he says 
that there is no concentrated control of 
the public expenses. The appropriation 
bills have been more and more taken 
out of the hands of the Appropriations 
Committee, until now there are a dozen 
committees each entitled to bring in its 
own bill for money, Such a breaking- 
up of financial control, and such a break- 
ing-down of responsibility, lead inevit- 
ably to wastefulness, 





As high as $16,000,000 run the vary- 
ing estimates of the cost of each of the 
two 26,000-ton battleships just author- 
ized by Congress. When there is not 
a war-cloud on the horizon; when the 
navy is larger than ever before in its 
history; when the whole country is 
groaning under the increased cost of! 
living and steadily increasing burden of 
taxation, Congress is content to waste 
perhaps $32,000,000. When it is con 
sidered that there were years before the 
Spanish War when our total naval ex- 
penditure was annually only $9,000,000 
or $11,000,000, and no harm came to 
the country, the present insensate folly 
is inexplicable. We firmly belleve that 
if the fact could be got into the head 
of every citizen that the United States 
is spending 70 cents out of every dollar 
upon expenditures for wars, past or fu- 
ture, this colossal waste would stop. 
Naturally, Congress refused to appropri 
ate on the same day $100,000 for a com- 
mission to inquire into methods of econ- 
omy in the administration of govern- 
ment. To have done so after the naval 
appropriations would have been to stul 
tify itself. 





Senator Lorimer made last Saturday 
his expected denial that he had bribed 
his way into the United States Senate, 
but, unfortunately, almost at the very 
moment he was speaking, legislators 





5448 


were being indicted and arrested in | 
having taken bribes to vote 
This be only an un- 
lucky coincidence. Mr. Lorimer has call- 
ed investigation of the charges 


against him, and the Senate Committee | 


linois for 


for him. may 


for an 


on Elections is bound to take the mat- 
ter up. Pending the result of such in- 
quiry, final judgment must be withheld. 


There can be no reasonable question, af- 


ter what has been already shown by the 
prosecuting authorities in Illinois, that 
the Senatorial that State 
was corrupt, but it may not be possible 
to connect Mr. Lorimer personally and 


election in 


directly with the wickedness. It may 
be said that he was the victim—or the 
beneficiary—of over-zealous and _ too 


wicked friends. But even he himself is 


that the presumptions 


are heavily against him, and that he has 


evidently aware 


no time to lose in showing, if he can, 


that his title to a seat in the Senate is 


not tainted. The first thing he should 
set himself to clearing up is the mystery 


of confessed bribe-takers without any 


briber 


Che doctrine of States’ rights has been 
invoked to very poor purpose, indeed, by 


Southern Congressmen who have 


those 


come out in opposition to Senator Dick's 


bill for the establishment of an addi 
tional number of mine rescue stations 
in the Middle and Far West. At pres- 
nt there are only four such central 

iergency camps, situated at Pitts 
purgh, Knoxville, Urbana, LIL, and Seat 


t Following upon the Cherry disas 


a report of the Secretary of the In 


ascribed the great loss of life in 


in part to the distance 


terior 
ining disasters 


‘ the rescue stations trom the mines. 


cretary recommended the estab 


ment of twelve additional branch 


all over the country at a cost of 


But inasmuch as such emer 


Seer cee 


geney depots would necessarily have to 


State boundary lines, where 
are under the police power of 


tate the States’ rights shibboleth 
wen raised against a measure call 
of 


sound busi 


by every Iinatinet humanity 


and every argument from 


ness policy After the Courrléres disas 


in France a tew years ago, a rescue 


part from the German mining flelds 


came to take part in the work of human 
If the 


Frenchmen 


salvage very real frontier that 


from Germans 


separates 
could be wiped out under the influence 
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of a common pity and common human- 
ity, it would be the very height of crim- 
inal absurdity to let State boundaries 
stand in the way of so imperative a re- 


form 





Shorter than Paulhan’s last and long- 
est flight by some forty miles, Glenn 
Curtiss’s aerial dash down the valley of 
the Hudson last Sunday surpasses Paul- 
han’s feat in actual difficulties overcome, 
clean-cut demonstration of the 
of the aeroplane, and in 
To Americans, 


in the 
possibilities 
dramatic interest. cer- 
tainly, Curtiss’s achievement gains a 
special intensity of interest because the 
scene of it was the river upon which the 
Clermont sailed a hundred years ago. 
That circumstance forces upon the mind 
solemn recognition of that human prog- 
ress which we so easily talk about with- 
out realizing it to the mind’s eye or the 
emotions. Curtiss's triumph is none the 
tess emphatic because it was preceded 
the doubts and hesitations that a 
crowd eager for a spectacle is none too 
patient The 
right in saying that the very people who 
insist upon the show being carried off 
at all costs would be the ones to shake 
wise It 


was a doubly dramatic event for Glenn 


by 


with. aviator was quite 


heads in the case of disaster. 


Curtiss, theretore, that his record-mak- 
ing flight should have lain along the his- 
trial course of the Hudson, ana 
that his landing should have been on 
the very spot where less than a year ago 


toric 


he gave a certain excuse for bitter com- 


ment on his abilities and his motives. 


Robert Koch was born the same year 
Louis Pasteur entered the univer- 
It difficult to decide 
which of the two men has gained the 
Certainly, Koch and Pas- 
names in the 


that 


sity. would be 


wider fame. 


teur are the two great 


science of bacteriology which has revo- 
lutionized modern medicine. In range 
of achievements, Koch was probably the 
His discovery 


of the germ of tuberculosis would in it- 


greater man of the two. 


self constitute a service of transcendent 
importance. But in addition, he had 
studied malaria, cholera, and, newest of 
all to European knowledge, that sleep- 
ing sickness which has been threaten- 
ing negro Africa almost with depopu'a- 
Associated with his name is one 
tragic disappointment which detracts 
nothing from his reputation as a scien- 
tist or a man, Everybody over thirty 


tion. 


must recall the vast stirring that fol- 


juuxiety in Russia. 
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lowed the announcement from Berlin of 
the discovery of a specific for tubercu- 
losis. Science and the millions of af- 
flicted who looked to science for aid in 
their affliction turned expectant eyes 
towards the Prussian capital. Pilgrim- 
ages were made. It was a vast upward 
surge of hope that failed of realization. 
But whether the dread white plague is 
to be conquered by a sudden discovery 
or by the slower hand-to-hand methods 
which we are adopting to-day, Robert 
Koch’s share in the ultimate victory 
will be unquestionable. 





Every patriot heart from the Atlantic 
to the Golden Gate and from the Gulf 
of Mexico to the forty-ninth parallel 
of north latitude so recently eulogized 
by Mr. Cannon, will thrill with pride at 
the news that our epic scramble for the 
privilege of lending China some money 
has succeeded. The Hankow-Sze-chuen 
railway matter is settled, or at least al- 
most settled. After years of furious 
contention, we have won the right to 
participate with Great Britain, France, 
and Germany in the $30,000,000 loan 
which it is now only a question of in- 
ducing China to accept. For it would 
appear that at the last moment the 
Chinese have been seized with sore 
doubt. The beautifully altruistic spec- 
tacle of the four leading nations of the 
West fighting for the right of giving 
away their money has somehow failed 
to impress the bland Celestial mind. 
That the struggle for the privilege of 


|forcing money on China was accompa- 
‘nied by a struggle for such sordid things 


as a share in supplying the necessary 
railway material and engineering skill, 
was probably only a coincidence. To the 
pure all things are pure. But China 
has had so rich an experience of the im- 
plications that go with a European loan 
that her hesitation is, after all, compre- 
hensible. All the more reason, therefore, 
why the four allied and altruistic na- 
tions should now concentrate their ef- 


‘forts, and, with one eye on the main 


chance and one eye on each other, pro- 
ceed to lend money to a heathen foreign 
government by hypodermic injection. 





The death of Edward VII has arous- 
ed profound regret and actually some 
One correspondent 
relates that when the order for court 
mourning, usual in such circumstances, 
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was presented for the approval of the 
Czar, Nicholas II with his own hand 
struck out the traditional three weeks 
The Novoye 
Vremya printed, in heavy type, imme- 
diately after the dispatch announcing 
the King’s death, the single sentence, 
“The death of King Edward VII is a 
day of sorrow for Russia.” The Russkoe 
Slovo of Moscow declared that in Kd- 
ward the country had lost one of its sin- 
cerest friends. The Polish press laid 
stress on the fact that, as a result of the 
Anglo-Russian understanding, of which 
Edward VII was the author, Russia had 
been saved from her humiliating depen- 
dence upon Germany. Such expressions 
of regret were probably as sincere as 
formulas of this kind usually are; and 
perhaps a little more so, because at the 
present moment the Anglo-Russian en- 
tente in Persia is being put sharply to 
the test by German diplomacy. It is the 


and inserted three months. 


misfortune, however, of Russia’s blun 
dering autocratic system that her Czar 
will often pull one way and his Minis 
ters another. It may be that Nicholas 
II was really moved by the death of the 
English monarch and its possible ef- 
fects on Anglo-Russian friendship. But 
on the other hand, there is no guaran- 
tee that the Czar may not be soon mak- 
ing another little Baltic trip with his 
good friend William Il, and soliciting 


his advice on vital matters of state. 


The Prussian Government has been 
compelled to abandon its franchise bil! 
after carrying it through one house, 
which is gratifying proof that even in 
Prussia obstinate officialdom cannot pre- 
vail against popular opinion. The effect 
of those wonderful, peaceful demonstra- 
tions of the Socialists in Berlin could 
not be withstood, nor the sentiment 
created elsewhere by the clashes between 
police and people. According to the dis- 
patch, the Chancellor bas declared that 
the measure failed because it gave to 
the wealthy and middle classes a great- 
er influence in the elections and that 
there would doubtless be a continuance 
of the bitter agitation against the suf- 
frage system until the Government sub- 
mitted new legislation. But if the Chan 
cellor sees that now, why was he not 
aware of it when he drew the bill and 
announced that it would go through 
whether the people liked it or not? If 
the agitation has really converted the 
fact, by itself, is a 


Chancellor, that 
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great gain, but the price seems high if 
one considers that all the ill-feeling and 
aroused among the 
could been avoided by a 
greater intelligence on the part of the 
rulers. The 
bound to suffer, for this was his first 
So far as suf- 


populace 
little 


anger 
have 
Chancellor's prestige is 
measure of importance. 
frage reform is concerned, the attitude 
of all enlightened people in Prussia has 
oeen that it would be a great deal better 
to have the present intolerable condi- 
tions continue than to accept the pro- 
posed legislation. Even in the House 
of Lords the Chancellor's bill met with 
the greatest opposition, steadily increas- 
ing until even the Chancellor abandoned 
it as hopeless. 





A conversation about Turkey with 
Arminius Vambéry at Buda-Pesth is re 
ported in a letter to the Manchester 
Guardian by Sir William Ramsay. The 
veteran traveller and professor—he is 


now new 


eighty-nine—holds that the 
Turkey 
five years of peace in order to have a 


What Vambéry 


régime in must enjoy twenty 
good chance of success. 
most fears is not attack from without, 
but bitter race and religious dissensions 
within the Empire. The Albanian trou 
ble he regards as serious, but as really 
the least threatening of many probable 
of 
ion of the former Sultan is interesting 
He agrees that 
Abdul Hamid 
into a condition of listless cruelty, but 


about 


causes dissension. Vambéry’s opin 


with the general view 


in his later years sank 
twenty 
years ago, ability 


and tireless energy, often working thir 


affirms that earlier, say, 
he displayed great 
on a 


ty-six or even forty-eight hours 


stretch. It is well known that Vambéry 
was once in the employ of the Turkish 
Government, to which he made confiden 
tial reports. One of these so plainly 
enumerated the causes leading to the 
ruin of Turkey that the Sultan in a tow- 
ering rage ordered all allowances to 
Vambéry stopped. Afterwards, narrates 
Sir William Ramsay, on the authority 
of a friend in Constantinople, when the 
Sultan discovered that Vambéry had 
been entirely right, he made tempting 
offers to him to resume his connection, 
but they were all declined. 

The first Cabinet for United South Af 
rica has been organized, Pessimists who 
see in old 


everything England going 


to ruin be asked for a momen! 


might 


© look at South Africa. After all, there 


must be something of the ancient virtue 


left in a nation which can accomplish 
what England has accomplished in 
South Africa in the last seven years. In 


that space of time, a conquered popula 
tion has been not merely appeased but 
concillated and won over. Civil govern- 
ment has been reéstablished in the for- 
mer Boer republics, and such govern 
ment has been placed in the hands of 
the conquered element. Superimposed 
the four separate colonial govern- 
ments of Cape Colony, Natal, Orange 
River Colony, and the Transvaal, comes 


now a general government for South Af 


on 


rica, which, too, has been handed over 
to the men who only eight years ago 
Gen. 
of 


were in the field against England. 
Louis Botha first 
United South Africa, and Gen. Smutz is 
Nor 


is the Premier 


his leading associate. is it less 


eloquent testimony to the English genius 


for using the dead past only as a foun 


dation for the present, that the son otf 
the English statesman who was respon 
sibie for the “disgrace” of Majuba Hil! 
hould be the first Governor-General of 
the new nation. 

The fact that the Premier and tl 
Minister of the Interior in the fir 
South African Cabinet hold the same 
positions in the Transvaal Ministry 
raises the natural expectation that to 


the Transvaal will fall, if not a predom 


inant voice in federal affair ertainly 


a degree of influence greater than would 
be its share on a strict population basi 

The population of Cape Colony is near 
Ty twice that of the Transvaal, and the 
proportion holds for whites as well as 
for the colored races. In the Transvaal, 


too, the Boer element predominates de 


cisively over the English element, 
whereas in Cape Colony the two are 
pretty evenly balanced. The Trans 
vaal’s economic importance, of course, 


outweighs the mere factor of population, 
put it is doubtful if even then Cape Col 
ony would have foregone its claim to 
the leadersnip in the first federal Min 
istry, if it were not for the manifest de 
sire in Africa 


make the point that the loyalty of the 


England and South to 
Boer population conditioned the success 
of 
that 
though it may well be that racial influ 
will African 


many 


experiment. Of 


doubt, 


the great political 


loyalty there can be no 


ences color South politics 


for years to come, 
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POLITICAL LEADERSHIP. 


> 


The startling change in the national 


Republican prospects within a year, the 


even swifter alteration in New York 
State within the last few weeks, are 
among the most recent and conclusive 
demonstrations of the fact that, how- 
ever intelligent an electorate may be, 
without some sort of leadership it can- 
not prosper. For the apparently irrecon- 
cilal differences within the Republl- 
can party are not sudden developments. 
It is only their revelation in all their 
n il pugnance that is novel. While 
NM nl lived, divergences of view 
ized by a spirit of peace- 

pri compromise, for the sake of 

p Roosevelt smashed op- 
| ! he he could, yielded to it 
compelled, actuated by 

na ell as by party success; 

Hug corning compromise, has tri 


iking use of the only legit 


ima pon, the power of public opin 
! three m« two Presidents 
and a Governor, represent three stages 


litical leadership. The first 


organization. Whatever theory 


of government he may have held, his 
p ilted in the victory of the 
pra politician, of the man who 
lk t and chiefly for the purely 
political effect of measures and appoint- 
mer t man who was thinking al 
wa the next el ion. That Presi- 
dent } iley was himself the preémi 
! pe in of his day may prove to 
b j tle to enduring fame. Our 
fa 1 to have feared the dema 
gorue | than the tyrant; the politi 
clan who combines the hypocrisy of the 
ol ! pression of the other is 
to be feared more than either. 
I quel of Melhinley’s succes 
for ja in the circumstance that the 
‘ ner hi giving him its enthusias 
th ipport yas uncertain whether to 
cn i politician or statesman His 
alr re high; his means “practical 
All tl of the demagogue, all the re 
soure of the tyrant, he employed with 
col i kill Those who did not 
tr | feared him Many who fa 
vi | his ends censured his means, But 
it , ch a relief to see old-timers 
completel beaten at their own game 
{ i intrymen generally overlook 
thed for the eake of the result 
hoo ] blazing seven 
‘ 1 onl t middle tage It 
vas ré¢ rved for another New Yorker 
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to take the final step; to do, after all 
these years, what the plain citizen would 
naturally have supposed all public offi- 
clals would do of their own accord—to 
refuse unworthy means as quickly as 
unworthy ends, to think of party as no 
more than a means, and to act as if 
genuine statesmanship were its own suf- 
ficient justification. To withhold adora- 
tion from the great god Success is to 
run the risk of being sneered at as un- 
American; but there are few more suc- 
cessful careers than that of the Gover- 
nor who has despised any success ex- 
cept the highest. 

These three stages in democratic lead- 
in kind rather 


ership are progressive 


than in time. They exist simultaneous- 
ly; and, while it is not difficult to rank 
them, it is very difficult to find leaders 
belonging to the last one. Leadership, 
nevertheless, democracy must have, and, 
find it will 


It is this aspect 


if it cannot one sort, per- 


force turn to another. 
of the Republican break-up that is seri- 
The with 


from the special session of Con- 


ous. only party to emerge 
credit 
gress last summer was the group of par- 
tyless insurgents; the only respectable 
party in New York for some years has 
been the party-scorned Hughes Republi- 
Neither of the 


se groups now has 


cans. 
a leader. If the nation, in order to pun- 
ish the long-dominant party for ifs inex- 
cusable derelictions: if the State of New 
York, 
party, entrusts itself to a long-discredit- 
ed 


in order to discipline the same 
guarantee is there 
will 
character of our political 
fact, 

rarity of the high- 


of the 


Democracy, what 


the transfer be an improve 


ment in the 


leadership? It is a as ominous as 
obvious, that the 


of 


it j 


t kind leadership is one 


prime causes of the existence of the low- 


er kinds. If a people lack real leaders, 


the reins will slip into the hands of 


those who substitute organization for 


opinion for principle, power for 


right. The 


party 


of votes, the dealing 


buying 


out of offices, the suppressing of primary 


reform, even the juggling with the tar- 


iff, are only phases of the situation. 
They one and all range themselves on 
the side of organization, as unrespon- 
ive as they dare to be to the legitimate 
overeign, public opinion 

The ground for hope is the memory 
of what is notable in these last ten 

n the rise of a new leadership, the 


assertion of an awakened popular will, 


the realization in actual politics of lofty 





ideals, the sight of living flesh-and-blood 
men of the highest ability and respecta- 
bility out in the struggle, fighting with 
the superb skill long consecrated to bus- 
iness for the attainment of a truer de- 
mocracy, and fighting with a success 
that makes their baffled opponents look 
like tyros. The people can be trusted. 
Give them a man possessed of a modi- 
cum of ability, fired with a desire to 
serve them, and their ready spirit of 
hero-worship can be counted upon to do 
This is the hey-day of the 
He has 
before him a richness of opportunity 
that, in its rewards no less than in its 
be matched by nothing 
short of the most dramatic moments of 


the rest. 
statesman of the new school. 


demands, can 


our history. 


THE BALLINGER INQUIRY. 

The 
Ballinger investigation came to an end 
ot 


long-protracted hearings in the 


the oral 


On 


last week with arguments 


the attorneys. neither side was an 
attempt made to cover with convincing 
precision all the points in dispute. This 
limited 


time at the disposal of counsel, as would 


indeed was impossible in the 
be shown by the attempt of any impar- 
to settle one of 
Not until briefs 
have been submitted, and the evidence 
studied in the light that they should 


turnish, will a trustworthy conclusion 


tial student a single 


these questions. the 


on the whole case be possible. Never- 
theless, the survey of the case afforded 
by the oral arguments makes the pres- 
ent an appropriate time for weighing 
the general controversy. 

the first 


points about the nature and genesis of 


In place, there are some 
the case of which the public needs to be 


reminded. Especially as regards Mr. 
Glavis, it is necessary to recall to mind 
initial connection 


Whatever 


character of his 
the 
basis there may be, or may be alleged 


the 

with matters involved. 
to be, for supposing that the animating 
behind 
past ten or twelve months is of a politi- 


loree the developments of the 
cal or personal nature, no such allega- 
tion can be made as to Mr. Glavis’s first 
resolute interposition in the Alaskan coal 
claims. No Rooseveltian plot can have 
been at the bottom of his zealous inter- 
ference in the year 1907, to prevent the 
patenting of the Cunningham and oth- 
er claims without searching inquiry. Mr. 


Ballinger was at that time Commission- 
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er of the General Land Office; but Mr. 
Garfield was Secretary of the Interior, 
and Mr. Roosevelt was President. An 
intense desire to preserve for the nation 
valuable lands to which the private 
claimants were not in his judgment law- 
fully entitled is the only motive which 
could at that time have actuated Mr. 
Glavis. 
ity of a political motive, but personal 


Not only was there no possibil- 


animus was equally out of the question. 
His efforts were made within the Land 
Office, and they were successful. There 
arose at that time no complaint or scan- 
dal. 


was 


It is not impossible that Mr. Glavis 
over-zealous or that his judgment 
but the fact is that for 


was at fault; 


two years, unremittingly, he stuck to 


this line, no matter who was Land Com 
missioner, or Secretary of the Interior, 
he had 
course to Attorney-General Wickersham, 
and finally to President Taft. 
suance of his formal statement to the 


or President. Eventually, re- 


In pur- 


President, Mr. Taft called upon Secre 
tary Ballinger and others for replies; 
and, having examined these replies, he 
exonerated Mr. Ballinger and his subor- 
dinates and authorized the discharge of 
Glavis. Only after his discharge, and 
more than two years after the begin- 
ning of his activity, did Mr. Glavis en 
ter into a public agitation of the case 
through Collier's. 

A second point, which should be clear- 
ly apprehended, is that the question be 
fore the committee, the President, and 
the people, all along, has not concerned 
corrupt conduct on the part of Mr. Bal- 
The 


whether he 


is and always 


has fulfilled the 


linger. question 


has been, 
peculiar responsibilities of his office 
with single-minded fidelity to the rights 
and interests of the nation. To show 
that 


safe 


interests have not been in 


it 


those 


hands, is not necessary to con- 
vict him of a pre-conceived purpose to 
betray them, or to prove the existence 
of any corrupt motive. If, in point of 
fact, he has been eager to facilitate the 
patenting of doubtful if, in 


point of fact, he has been conspicuous- 


claims; 


ly wanting in zea! for the protection of 
the nation’s rights—the charge made by 
his opponents is established. The accus- 
ations against him under this head re 
late on the one hand to his attitude to 
ward the Forestry and Reclamation Ser 
vice, and, on the other, to his conduct 
concerning the Alaskan coal lands, espe 
the claims. The 


cially Cunningham 
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questions of fact and law involved are 
anything but simple; but as regards the 
coal lands, some indication of the sit- 
uation may be given. 

It is agreed on all hands that the ex- 
isting law on the subject of Alaskan 
coal lands is utterly unadapted to the 
That is 
signed to prevent the taking up of large 
the 


situation concerned. law de- 


tracts by private owners normal 


amount permissible being limited to 


160 But these 
worked profitably 1n small parcels; and 


acres. lands cannot be 
everybody agrees that a radical change 
Meanwhile, 
atti- 


One 


should be made in the law 


there are two opposite 


be 


however, 


tudes which may adopted is, 


that so far as possible the land should 
remain the possession of the nation un- 
til such time as legal provision shall be 
made whereby large holdings can be 
worked, with the people coming in for 
their full of the benefit of such 


working: the other is, that inasmuch as 


share 


the land cannot be worked in small par- 
the with 


while 


cels, Government should look 


leniency upon devices whereby, 
superficially observing the law, private 
interests may contrive to get possession 
of 


upon the easy terms designed for small 


large and extremely valuable tracts 


holders. That there is a certain amount 
of sentiment in the far West in favor of 
that it {is 


the view taken and promoted by the cap- 


this latter view is probable: 


italists interested in getting possession 
of the lands goes without saving. And 
what seems established with a fair ap- 
proach to conclusiveness, in spite of the 
complexities and contradictions of the 
mass of evidence, is that Mr. Ballinger’s 
acts were largely influenced by this view 
o” the case, and that, but for the dogged 
opposition of Mr. Glavis,this view would 
have prevailed long ago in the Cunning- 
ham claims. 

To substantiate this assertion it would 
be necessary to adduce a number of spe- 
cial circumstances, all pointing in that 
direction, which have been brought out 
in the evidence. There is hardly one of 
has 


the 


them for which some explanation 


not been offered, and to examine 


pros and cons thus presented ts here out 


ot the question. It fs only by consider- 


them in conjunction, and getting 


ing 
their net result after all criticisms and 
explanations have been allowed for, that 
one can estimate their true significance 
For this reason, it is so regrettable from 
the 


standpoint of Mr. Ballinger that the 


er 


OL 


extraordinary series of inaccuracies and 
concealments took place which was the 
two weeks 


centre of public attention 


ago. In consequence of these develop- 
ments, the President's letter of exonera- 
tion and the Attorney-General’s sum- 
mary and opinion have been largely de- 
prived of the weight that would natur- 
ally attach to them. In default of a read 
ing of the evidence—an impossible task 
to all but one person in a hundred thou- 
sand—it is upon the judgment of such 
referees that people naturally rely. That 
the the 


General were themselves fully assured of 


both President and Attorney- 


of their conclusions, we en- 


doubt; 


the justice 


tertain not the slightest but it 


by no means so certain that in arriv- 


at these conclusions they were not 


duly guided by ez-parte information 


id assistance. 


No survey of the case, however broad 
ind general, can omit a reference to Mr. 
Ballinger’s conduct on the _ witness- 

nd. In several instances, when ques- 


tioned by Mr. Brandeis concerning ex 
tremely simple matters of fact, he made 
a pitiable exhibition of shiftiness, eva 


their righ 


and—to call things by 


To deny 


s810n, 


name—untruthfulness a thing 


and almost in the next breath to admit 


it when denial was plainly useless; to 


say he knew nothing about a matter, 


ind, after a little prodding, to show that 


he remembered it quite accuratel to 
presetit the appearance of one willing 
to lie, and yet afraid to stick—this is 

showing not only lamentable in itself, 
ut doubly significant in its relation to 
he case. It is significant in regard to 


the trustworthiness of his statements in 


is significant as bear- 


of 


general; and it 


ing on the question his fitness for 


the custodianship of the great national 
nterests of which the Secretary of the 
interior is the trustee. We would not 
agnify the circumstance; we would 


ot say that Mr. Ballinger’s character is 


» be measured by these manifestations. 


ome men, not particularly dishonest, 


is instinctively at straws when 


£Trasp 


ed in an uncomfortable position; and 


would not say that more than this is 
true of Mr. Ballinger. But it is not to 
keeping of such men that we en 


ust great national possessions for the 
zure of which shrewd and unscrupu 


ious and powerful private interests are 


constantly on the alert: nor is it to 
the statements of such men that we 
ive the benefit of every po ible 
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doubt when confronted with oppos 


ing evidence 


DESERTERS FROM FICTION. 
al of half a 


dozen numbers of half a dozen leading 


A statisti comparison 


magazines today and five years ago 


would probably show a marked decrease 
in the relative number of short stories 
printed. A critical comparison between 
the short fiction of to-day and of five 
years ago would probably show a de- 
cline in quality fairly parallel with the 
quantity. Fiction has fared 


decline in 


best in the older type of magazine. 


Where the appeal is to the esthetic and 
the short 
has the better chance. 


not to the militant virtues, 


story naturally 
Th 
our newer and more popular magaziner 


special article which has turned 


into gory battlefields of humanity hag 
naturally served to crowd out the mere 
idle issue of 
al- 


three 


of tales. The June 


older 


teller 


one of the magazines prints 


as man short stories as 


most 


among the best-known of the monthlies 


whose reputation has been made in the 
fight for God, country, and circulation. 
By so much as the popular monthlies 
have absorbed the functions of the news 
paper and won thereby the unrestrain 
ed admiration of Mr. William Archer, 
by so much have they naturally nar 
rowed the fleld for the older kind of 
imaginative literature 

If quality gone down with the 
supply it is largely because of facts that 
lie in our native psychology. No one 


has ever denied that in imitating, adapt- 


ing, and improving we are enormously 


Mr. Willlam 


natural that there should be good short 


clever Archer thinks it 


story writers in America because Amer 
ica is the original home of the short 
story. Mr. Archer is wrong when he 


imagines that the marketable magazine 


story of the last dozen years has any 
perceptible relationship with Edgar Al- 
It 


is an Englishman, Rudyard Kipling, that 


lan Poe and Nathaniel Hawthorne 


has conditioned and shaped the prevail 


ing of the American short story. 
It 


Kipling’s terrifically nonchalant grown 


type 


is Kipling’s plots, Kipling’s dash, 


upness, Kipling’s tricks of style and 


very phraseology that stand out as the 


one powerful influence in our newer 
magazine pages And as we have imi 
tated Kipling, we have imitated such 


minor influences as have appeared from 


The Nation. 


time to time. In other words, we have 


an enormous writing class in this coun- 
try who write less from impulse than 
for business reasons, and who write less 
what they want than what the editors 
want. With our native cleverness it is 
possible for us to turn out excellent Kip- 
ling stories when the editors desire Kip- 
ling, excellent dialect fiction when that 
is what the public desires, excellent cow- 
boy fiction, excellent “uplift” fiction, ex- 
cellent detective and murder stories. It 
follows that when the editors want no 
stories, or few stories, of any kind, ex- 
cellent stories will cease to be written 
in such numbers, and the adaptable 
American mind will turn to what the 
editor does want. 

Hands that the enchanted wand of fic- 
tion might have swayed are now busy 
turning out special copy, and fairly good 
copy at that, such being our incredible 
cleverness and adaptability. It is pos- 
sible to cite from this month’s maga- 
zines nearly half a dozen concrete in- 
stances of men and women who, having 
made their first appearance as writers 
of short stories, have been hired by the 
editors for service on the firing line. One 
woman has been detailed to expose the 
horrid evils that inhere in the five and 
ten-cent stores, gigantic nurseries of wo- 
man's extravagance. Another woman in 
another magazine assails another form 
of the same shopping evil. A writer of 
short stories, strongly impregnated with 
the atmosphere of the East Side, now 
girds at wicked Pittsburgh and now at 
the horrors of the State workhouses. 
Two years ago a novel of brilliant prom- 
ise came from a young man in Boston 
Since then his decline has been steady. 
First he began to write for the maga- 
zines the kind of stories the magazines 
at that time liked. Then he was drafted 
for muck-rake duty. He is now pretty 
far from the fine originality of his first 
book making a good 
many thousand dollars a year. His case 


and is probably 


exemplifies strikingly the workings of | 


the average editorial mind. It is in the 
nature of the editor to like live topics, 
it is in his nature to like live 
names. What more reasonable, there- 
fore, than to take this young man who 


and 


writes such excellent stories, which un- 
fortunately have gone a good deal out 
of style, and set him to work on some- 
thing statistical, brisk, and terrifying 
that Is in style? It is an editorial point 


of view which in its ultimate manjifesta- 
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tion would write, “My dear Mr. Kip- 
ling: We foresee a hit in a series of 
articles dealing with brutality and un- 
derfeeding in the Indian army, at your 
own terms, of course”; or cable: “Ros- 
tand, Paris: Could use four articles 
showing connection French Prime Min- 
ister theft church property; wire accept- 
ance and text.” 

So much fiction as survives in the 
militant monthlies is of a lower order, 
on the whole, than the fiction of the pe- 
riod before the moral awakening. After 
half a dozen special articles detailing 
the horrors of graft, smallpox, intermar- 
morphinism, tight-lacing, and 
over-study, the reader must have his 
fair measure of relief. There is very 
little chance, consequently, for anything 
but the lightest of fiction. The detective 
story flourishes like a green bay-tree in 
the company of the wildest of Wild 
West stories and the frankly farcical ad- 
cannibal 


riage, 


ventures of missionaries in 
lands. Not that the appetite for fiction 
is declining. This is shown by the up- 
growth of a large number of magazines 
which print nothing but fiction, and vast 
quantities of it. Apparently, the aver- 
age reader has let himself be persuaded 
that the real magazine must be chiefly 
social and strenuous; to quench his long- 
“all-story” 


thus learning to take his 


ing for fiction he buys an 
magazine, 
recreation and nis excitement in separ- 
ate doses. 

That this condition of things will be 
permanent or even lasting, we refuse io 
If the editors do not get ex- 
hausted, the field of human interest is 
pretty sure to be. And then there will 
be a return to the older type. Already 
the pioneer magazine of the militant 
cast is gravitating towards earlier con- 


believe. 


ditions. 


THE LONELINESS OF THE RETIRED 


There passed through New York last 
week, bound to London, a former resi- 
dent of Kansas City who, unlike most 
Americans, decided that he would not 
die in harness. He had made enough 
money some ten years ago to supply his 
wants, and the mere piling up of more 
dollars had no interest for him. So he 
turned over his business to younger men 
and sought to enjoy quietly the remain- 
der of his years. What was the result? 
Chis typical Westerner, who had liter- 
ally grown up with Kansas City, found 
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himself ere long a permanent resident 
of the capital of a foreign country. No 
snobbishness took him to London, how- 
ever, and no desire to force his way 
into foreign society. Unlike some ex- 
tremely rich Americans who had preced- 
ed him to the other side, he was in no- 
wise dissatisfied with being an Ameri- 
can, or convinced that England is a 
better country than that in which he 
“made his pile.’ 

Why, then, does he reside in London? 
The question was put to him by a re- 
porter, who plainly could not conceal his 
amazement that anybody would live in 
London who might live in Kansas City. 
We give the answer precisely as the re- 
porter printed it: 

Well, there is no place in America for a 
man out of a job. Over there you will find 
more people in the same position and you 
can associate with them. Here, after I go 
in and shake hands with my friends, they 
wouder how soon I am going to leave, so 
that they can get back to work. Every 
Englishman, no matter to what class he 
belengs, gets to a certain point when he 
scops work. 

There it is, in a nutshell; it is the un- 
utterable American 
with leisure on his which has 
made this man turn his back on Kan- 
sas City, its heights, its river, its cattle- 


loneliness of the 
hands 


yards, and its turreted homes. He could 
not spend the whole day watering his 
lawn or watching the trains come into 
that horrible Kansas City pigsty mis- 
named a station, or driving an automo- 
bile, waiting for his triends to 


come back from work. 


or in 
We are inclined 
to think, too, that, in addition to his 
loneliness, a sort of sociaf stigma heip- 
ed to drive him to another clime. It is 
still felt in many communities that there 
must be something wrong with one who 
will not earn money when he can. A 
man of leisure, it is instinctively under- 
stood, must turn to the Devil for aid in 
passing his time; as a matter of course, 
he is also a “man about town.” 

Now, it must not be thought that the 
ease of this wayward Kansas City citi- 
zen is altogether exceptional. The plaint 
he utters reaches us quite frequently. 
The man whose health does not permit 
of strenuous office labor, the man otf 
moderate income with bookish taste, the 
retired capitalist, the superannuated 
bank president, are all hard put to it 
to obtain sufficient human companion- 
ship. This is particuiarly true of retir- 
ed army and navy officers. A fixed day, 


their sixty-fourth birthday, finds them 


rym 7 : 

The Nation. 
promptly sheived. 
regiments or the command of depart 
ments or of fleets at the stroke of noon 
the fatal 


der homewards to the towns they 


on anniversary. They wan 


came 


trom, only to find that after the first 


week’s issue of the Daily Watchword 


recounting their gallant services on 


land and sea, their friends can hardly 
conceal their impatience if these veter 
their of 


second time at 


it is that 


ans appear a 


fices. Hence for the retired 


He can- 
with- 


officer Washington is a Mecca. 
not walk down Connecticut Avenue 
out meeting a score of men he knew in 
service. Colonel, general, and ad- 
one of these titles he applies to 
almost every man he meets. The Army 
and Navy Club or the Metropolitan al- 
Somebody is 


the 


miral- 


ways has its occupants. 
sure to ask the veteran how he swam 
ashore in that gale at Samoa, or charged 


down the road in the Wilderness the 


time poor Harry Smith got that bullet 
in his brain. The human touch that 
makes the whole world kin is there. 
But not officers alone find Washing- 
ton the ideal city for men with plenty 


of time on their hands. Even our Kan- 


sas City wanderer would have discover- 


ed associates. For side by side with of 


ficial Washington is growing up another 


Washington, comprising men and wo- 


men of wealth or social leanings who 


like the capital’s cosmopolitan flavor, 


who enjoy meeting the Chinese Ambas 
sador, the colonel fresh from the Philip- 


pines, and the titled attaché of the Brit 


ish Embassy, at the endless teas and 


innel of the seasot kor tho-e of m 


sober tastes there are the vast treasu! 


in the Library of Congress and the oth 
er storehouses of learning and science 


for which Wasnington is famous, and 


the companionship of the growing body 
and but 


starve in the Government bureaus. 


of scientists who slave all 


A leisure class, indeed, whatever the 
age of its members, is not altogether an 


evil. Perhaps the men in it will help 


'to redeem their sex from the old slur 


that only women keep alive in Amer- 
ica the handsomer things of life, But 
first they must learn the difference be 
tween mere restless idling and that hap- 
py leisure which means the opportunity 


for many finer activities. 


fhey give up their 


_— — . 


edede 
NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES 
Frederik Muller of Ams } " 
teworthy f ma ay 
| r Jui ] and 17, wh sl d 
8} al & t of those in- 
' arli of the city 
i Island. A d riptive cata- 
of th collections to be disposed of 
‘ y ple l autographs and 
pe on of Jhr. Ridder 
an Rappard and others The tale is en- 
fr the collector's point of view. 
Ther are the signatures of Charles V, 
Wil he Silent, Napoleon; of scientists 
Boerhay Galileo, Franklin: of 
giat philosophers, and writers of 
last three centuries But the auto- 
rapl i ly examples of others of their 
kind; the letters do not, apparently, offer 
new intormation 
Bundle 1,795 is another matter, Herein 


are found seven documents relating to New 
Nethe 1624-26 They purport 
to be originals, but copies at the 
time. Of the originals trace, 
so that the contents are new to us; and the 


rland, do not 


made 
have 


we no 


comments are certainly valuable if they 
fulfil the promise of the catalogue. It is 
curious that documents pertaining to New 


ming to light. 
the Michaelis 


Netherland are so slow in « 


Before the discovery (1904) of 


letter of August, 1628, nothing had been 
found for about forty years. Now this re- 
port of 1626 suddenly appears. 

The list is as follows: 

A. Rule for colonists to the West Indies 
on t) hip Nieu Verdriet, “The New Sor- 
row {not an auspicious name to nvite 

gration]. ) pl 

I I ter oO Ja va R ! \ 20 
\ l I Wiap o f het for h i a 

625." 5 pp 

( Instruction for Wille Val H st 
( ol the voyage to New Netl ind 
p iat 1625 (7). 22 pp. 

D>. Further nstructions for this ime 
Willem van Hulst. Amsterdam, Ap. 22. 1625 

' 
Part tla nstructions fo th 
ind land irveyor Crvn Fr af 
nstruction of a fort in ‘ r 
j | An 4 lf , 19 nn 
| tiled f rt Isaa | i re 
] ] t \ | Cs; r the 
+} Palama ; Mar ‘ 
Th tair | | of 
> 30 effor sh 1 b | ) 

| } i f< y K 

i { r ; 
r} } wot ?} i! r i ate 
| yn ely a ind led 


( ‘orrespondence., 


MARK TWAIN, SIR THOMAS BROWNE, 
AND THE OLD TESTAMENT 

TO THE EDITOR ¢ rut NATION 

Sin: Prof. William Lyon Phelps, in an 
interesting article in the Independent for 
May points out a parallel to Mark 
Twain's delightful story of “Isaac” and 
the prophets of Baal and how the water 
poured over the altar turned out to be 
petroleum. It certainly looks, at first sight 
is though the same devil that w! ered 
» the disquieting of Sir Thomas Browne 


had reappeared for the comforting of Cz 
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Wakeman (alias “Hurricane Jones”). As 
Browne’s “Religio Medici” says (I quote 
from Professor Phelps'’s article): 


Again, . . having read far more of 
Naptha, he [the Devil] whispered to my 
curiosity the fire of the Altar might be 


natural: and bid me mistrust a miracle in 


E:..8, when he entrenched the Altar round 
with Water. 
But it Is probable that this explanation 
of the origin and recurrence of the petro- 
leum idea gives the devil more (or less) 
than his due 


For some time past I have had in mind 
ll older parallel, which has occurred 


a sii 
to me whenever I have thought of Mark 
Twain's story It is a bit of narrative 


which is to be found in the Old Testament, 
though In a portion of it which is not 
as familiar to Bible readers now as it was 
a few generations ago. In II Maccabees |, 
19 ff. we read how the sacred fire on the 
Jerusalem was rekindled, 
after of the exiles. Nehemiah 
had from Babylonia, bringing with 
him the secret of the place where the fire 
had been hidden by the 
Jewish priests, many years before. He sent 
some of the of those priests 
to find it, but they returned with the news 
they found no fire, but only “thick wa- 
“he commanded them 


altar in 
the return 


great 
come 
in a deep well, 


descendants 


that 


ter." Then (vs. 21) 
to draw it up, and to bring it; and when 
the icrifices were laid on, Neemias com- 
manded the priests to sprinkle the wood 
und the things lald thereupon with the 
water. (22) When this was done, and the 
n " that the sun shone, which afore 
wa hid in the cloud, there was a great 
fire kindled, so that every man marvelled.” 
But th was not all After the sacrifice 
had been umed, (vs. 31) ‘“‘Neemias 
‘ nanded the water that was left to be 
poured over certain great stones. (32) 
When this wa ) there was kindled a 
fla but it w extinguished by the light 
that shone f ) the altar.” The obvious 
purpose of tl 1 episode is to show 
that r t water,” while always capa- 
ble of produ fire when greatly heated 
did not of itself produce sacred fire The 
flame on the holy altar at once quenched 
the rival blaze, though the two had been 
kindled in the same way And finally, 
that there may be no doubt as to the na- 
ture of this water,” the narrator adds 
in ve. 36 that Nehemiah (following a seduc 
tive etymology) “‘called the stuff Naphthar 
though most men call it Naphtha.” 
Now, it may well be that Capt. Ned 
Wakeman was not acquainted with this leg 
end: though it is in the inherited family 
Bibles of just such old stagers as he that 
the Apocrypha chiefly survive among us to- 
day, and we may be sure that he would 
have read or heard such narratives as this 
with especial satisfaction At all events, 
we may give hia inventive faculty the 
benefit of the doubt But in the case of 
Sir Thomas Browne there can be no doubt 
at all. He was perfectly familiar with the 
account of how Nehemiah watered the 
great altar with petroleum, and thus re 
stored the perpetual fire. What the devil 
whispered to him was merely the sugges- 
tion that perhaps this had been the stan- 
dard method of renewing the sacred fire 
whenever the altar had been rebuilt, and 
that therefore Elijah himself, in his great 


The Nation. 


encounter with the priests of Baal, had 
only made use of this same old oil. 
CHARLES C. TORREY. | 

Yale University, May 25. 





CAPTAIN ALDEN PARTRIDGE. 


EpITtoR OF THE NATION: 
In your issue of May 5, under the 
ambiguous heading ‘“‘West Point in 1824,” 
you print an interesting old letter, written 
from Norwich, Vt., under date of July 9, 
1824, by Theodore Sedgwick, jr., to Harman- 
us Bleecker of Albany, N. Y. It is per- 
fectly clear that Sedgwick’s detailed de- 
scription of the routine and curriculum 
of “the academy” refers to Captain Alden 
Partridge’s famous school, known at the | 
time of its foundation (September, 1820) 
as “The American Literary, Scientific, and 
Military Academy”—the forerunner of Nor- 
wich University, now situated at Northfield, | 
Vt. For reasons not easily discoverable | 
Captain Partridge’s “Academy” was remov- | 
ed from Norwich, Vt., to Middletown, Conn., 
in August, 1825, and remained there until | 
1829. Then, not being able to obtain from | 
the Connecticut Legislature such privileges | 
as he thought that he deserved, Partridge 
removed back to Norwich. The buildings at 
Middletown, which had been carefully con- 
structed under Partridge’s supervision, later 
formed the nucleus of Wesleyan University, 
an institution chartered in 1831. Inasmuch 
as Alden Partridge left an impression as an 
educator on his generation that is deserv- 
ing of more careful record than it has yet 
received, will you allow me briefly to re- 
call hig career? 
Alden Partridge 
Vt., in 1785. He died there in 1854. For 
a brief time he was a student at Dart- 
mouth College, but he gained admission to 
the academy at West Point and graduated 
there in the Engineer Corps in 1806. Receiv- 
appointment on the teaching staff 
West Partridge was known soon 
as an exceptional teacher of mathematics 
and was deeply interested in the education- 
al features of tactics and military drill. Be- 


To 


SIR: 


THE 


was born in Norwich, 


ing an 


at Point, 


fore he was thirty years old, he was pro- 
moted (1813) to a professorship of civil 
and military engineering; later, for up- 


wards of three years, he occupied the posi- 
tion of superintendent of West Point. His 
administration, however, did not satisfy 
the national authorities, and he was vir- 
tually forced to leave his place. After aid- 
ing as a practical surveyor in striking out 
the Maine boundary in the summer of 1819, 
he to turn his enthusiastic na- 
ture to the work of establishing a school 
in his native town of Norwich. This school 
he opened in September, 1820. Boys from the 
best New England homes came to it. Among 
the early catalogues, one finds the names 
of boys from Michigan, from Ohio, from 
Charleston, 8. C., and elsewhere in the 
South, and occasionally from Cuba and 
parts of South America. In later years, | 
Partridge was sufficiently encouraged or | 
persistent to try to found similar private 
schools along the Atlantic slope—at Pem- 
broke, N. H., at Brandywine Springs, Del., 
at Harrisbure, Pa., at Portsmouth, Va., and 
even as far south as the State of Missis- 
sippl. Devoted to his school projects, he was 
able for a time to be useful as sur- | 


was free 


yet 


veyor-general of Vermont, Between 1830-40, 
he was four times chosen a member of the 
Vermont Legislature. 


| ics, 


‘and in a knowledge of military tactics. 


{Healthy boys 
|} thought, at all times of the year. 
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Partridge, in truth, stood for certain 
rational and—for his day—very advanced 
ideals in education. In the first place, he 
was among the earliest protestants against 
too conservative classical modes of train- 
ing. While willing to admit Latin and 
Greek into the curriculum, he had firm 
faith in the discipline to be gained from 
mathematics and from what would gener- 
ally be called scientific studies—from jhys- 
chemistry, geology, and mineralogy. 
He was careful to provide instruction in 
the modern languages, notably in French, 
Spanish, and even Italian. Sprung from a 
line of colonial fighters, trained to some 
extent at West Point, he believed in the 
value to every youngster of military drill 
To 
long idle vacations he was sternly opposed. 
should be occupied, he 
They 
should be subjected, moreover, to the open 
air in all sorts of weather. 

One of the most characteristic features 





of his school was the trips which he made 


with the cadets, trips which always in- 
cluded places of historic or scientific in- 
terest, not too far removed from Norwich 
or Middletown. On these trips records of 
a casual or scientific nature were kept: 
heights were calculated; observations of 
the weather were taken; notes of the scen- 


lery and of the occupations of the inhabi- 


tants of various regions were set down. 
Usually a printed Journal was published. 
These old Journals contain the names of 
the cadets and general accounts of the en- 
tire course of the trips. There was, for 
example, a corps of 115 boys organized in 
June, 1822, which went from Norwich to 
Concord, N. H., where the Legislature of 
New Hampshire was then in session, and 
which returned by a different road, Capt. 
Partridge addressed the Legislature on the 
subject (a favorite one with him) of the 
Battle of Waterloo. The Governor review- 
ed the corps. In June, 1824, a similar corps 
of students went from Norwich across 
the State of Vermont on foot to Whitehall. 
There they took the boat for Burlington 
and Plattsburgh, passing Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point, and returned to Norwizh by 
way of Vergennes. It is to this trip that 
the letter of Theodore Sedgwick refers. In 
the autumn of the same year some fifty 
cadets, among whom was Gideon Welles, 
years later Lincoln’s Secretary of the Navy, 
went to the White Mountains, where they 
climbed Mt. Washington and camped on its 
side. The longest expedition of which I 
have discovered a record was made in De- 
cember, 1826, from Middletown, Conn.— 
then the temporary location of the Acad- 
emy—when a corps of cadets embarked on 
the Oliver Ellsworth for New York city. 
Thence they crossed New Jersey via Tren- 
ton on foot, passed through Philadelphia, 
and over a portion of Delaware to the head 
of Chesapeake Bay, where they were trans- 
ported to Baltimore. From there they 
tramped to Washington, D. C. At Wash- 
ington the corps visited the Capitol, where 
they saw the Senate and the House in ses- 
sion. They were cordially received by 
President John Quincy Adams. The Secre- 
tary of War (James Barbour) addressed to 
them a few remarks in the nature of a 
homily. At Mount Vernon Judge Bushrod 
Washington showed them the points of spe- 
cial interest, and opened the vault that, in 


99 


ve 


‘the language of their Journal, “contained 
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the mouldering remains of the greatest 


and best of men.” 

After this sort of evidence one may fairly 
assume that, were Alden Partridge alive 
to-day, he would be deeply interested in 
many phases of the movement toward a 
more rational system of education, particu- 
larly in out-of-door observation and ex- 
ercise, of which he was one of the earliest 
American exponents. Many of his students 
found, as time went on, useful places in 
the work of the world: and some of them 


gave evidence of their sound military train- 
ing under him in connection with the Mex- 
ican and the civil They were to be 
found in high and low places in the 
and the navy. It young as 
Gideon Welles, Josiah Tatnall, George M 
Colvocoresses, Horatio and Thomas H. Sey- 
mour, Theodore Sedgwick, Thomas Ruther- 
ford Trowbridge, William H. Russell 
of New Haven, into close touch 
with much that was admirable in Capt 
Partridge’s spirit, and were the means of 
earrying his to a later gen- 
eration. 


wars. 
army 
men 


was such 


and 
who came 


influence on 


In an early manuscript diary kept by the 
late Secretary of the Navy, Gideon Welles, 
the writer speaks of meeting Capt. Part- 
ridge in Hartford, Conn., in the spring of 
1842. Partridge had given a lecture on the 
subject of the “National Defences.” Mr. 
Welles found the lecture interesting and 
instructive. “Capt. Partridge,” he re- 
marked, “condemns a standing army as 


inconsistent with public liberty, and would 
rely for national defence on the 
people themselves. These he would educate 
to be not only scholars, but soldiers.” Of 
the man himself, Welles set down this ma- 
tured judgment: “He still possesses and 
exhibits that strong, marked, and honest 
good sense for which he was uniformly dis- 
tinguished, and I find the high admiration 
and regard of early life was not in this 
instance, certainly, an over-estimate of 
the man.” 
HENRY BARRETT LEARNED 

New Haven, Co May 26 

THE HETCH HETCHY WATER SUPPLY. 
To THE Epiro! me TH Na 

SIR: In your issue of April 21 there 
appears a communication from Mr. George 
Edwards, Berkeler, Cal., in which he un- 


on the Hetch 
to make 


supply of San 


dertakes to throw “new light’”’ 
Hetchy water supply. He endeavors 
it appear that the water 
Francisco and adjacent cities is a matterof 
when it preéminently a 
of flood waters which 
would otherwise go to waste. He attempts 
to make it appear that Cherry Creek and 
Cherry Valley are in the reservation called 


area drained, is 


matter of storage 


“Yosemite National Park,”’ when they are 
beyond the limits of that reservation; also 
that Cherry Creek drainage basin and the 
reservoirs therein are “conceded”’ to San 


Francisco, when they are all in the hands 
of a private corporation by appropriation 
and grant under the laws of Congress, and 
if acquired by San Francisco, will have to 
be acquired at great cost, but to the bene- 
fit of those corporations 
who have acquired them at slight cost and 
by “appropriation” and “filing.” 

Mr. Edwards not only advocates the de- 
privation of San Francisco of her ultimate 
right to store waste waters in the Hetch 


and individuals 


The 


Hetchy reservoir, of which she owns more 


Nation. 


than one-half by purchase reating upon 


patents issued by the United States govern- 
prior to the establishment of the res 
but also wishes to deprive 
right the remainder cf 
«ranted elty, 
a single 
Tuolumne, 


ment 
her 
this 
and 
of waste 
flows 


he 
to ust 


rvation, 
of 
reservoir 
of the 
water 


the 
already to the 
to 


main 


gallon 
which 
all 


right 
of the 
to the sea each year of 
ble der 
Now, 


which 


subject 


n excess possi- 


inds 


instead of the so-called “‘new light 


Mr. throw «n 


old 


Edwards 
let 
truth and fact 
ot 


ent of 


attempt o 


us have a little of the 


ot 


ISSS reservoirs surveyed by 


the government charged 


duty were set apart to public use 


law of October 1, 1890, a reservation 
Yosemite National 
and ri regulations 
the of 
natural curiosities 


of 


ubsequently known as 


Park,’ was defined, gid 


provided regarding injury timber, 


mineral deposits, or 


wonders, within the limits said reserva- 


tion and their retention tn their natura) 

ondition. (26th Stat. at L., 651) 

In 1898, the reservoirs in this reserva- 
tion were surveyed by the United States 
Geological Survey, the storage at various 
evels estimated, and types of structures 

inned for their utilization Among these 
were both Hetch Hetchy and Lake Eleanor 
reservoirs (See I S. Geol. Survey, 2ist 


Annual Report, page 453.) 
On February 15, 1901, after an experien- 


of more than ten years with the law just 
referred to, and in the light of the re- 
searches of th United Stat Geological 
Surv Co s assed ‘ ict empow- 
ering the > iry 0 t Interior to 
rermit the u f rights of way through 
lic lands, Yosemit Sequoia, and Gen 
cral Grant National Parks, for canals and 
ervoirs f he pply of water for do 
ti publ r any other beneficial 
se (31 Sta at ‘4 790) By the law of Feb 
ruary i ! of way wer 
presented. by Congress to San Francisco for 
municipal purpose and under this law are 
revocabl iuring tl od of their 
eneficial use (33 Stat at | 28) Under 
the law of 1901 San Francisco surveyed aad 
pplied for reservoir rights of way fo wo 
of the reservoirs designated and covered b 
the provisions of the abov law th 
rights were granted, and ther no ju 
yossibility of their revocation Secretary 
of the Interior Hitchcock, under the able 
tutelage of the chief engineer of the Spring 


Valley Water Company, denied these rights, 


mder the law of February 15, 1901, both 
upon original anplication and a subsequent 
rehearing, but Secretary Garfield, whe 

ot an apt pupil! of “the interests,” after 
an opinion rendered by the attorney-gen- 
eral of the United State and a areful 
hearing both in San Francisco and n 
Washington, granted these reservoir rign 
f way to San Francisco, subject to certain 


vtipulations, among which was one requir 
ing the development of Lake Eleanor res 


voir to its maximum extent before the 
Hetch Hetchy reservoir should be under 
taken Under this grant, more than one- 
half the reservuir area in each r rvoir 


has been purchased and is held in fee sim- 


nle by San Francisco, under patents gran 


ed by the United States government prior 
to the establishment of the reservation 
The cost of these purchases and of land 
for exchange for the remainder of the res 


— Oe 
ede de 
‘rvoir areas and of their survey and 4 
velopment to date, is in excess of $600, m0 
These ownerships and the gra at 
mentioned constitute vested 
the manifest purpose of Mr. Edwa 
iegations to effect a withdra 
Francisco's rights to such a " ) 
remove an adeq ba f s ‘ 
the Stat f lifornia f 1 | \ 
pply 
San F sco is prepared to t 
the provisions of th tipula 1 the 
rant of May 11, 1908, provided h wi 
! h ‘ voir a 1 ind 
t eto hall e mutilated ’ < 
nt of depriving her {f that jf 
ype es wi } s th x | i 
of $45,000,000, 1 itl oO 1 for n k 
y & majority « I tha “ y 
I any i ind fats te 
should ip] r tro h i y iain i 
ment of the y it San Fra 
vested rights of which she canno ) 1 
prived if the Federal Ad histration s 
faith with this city 
Mr. Edwards misstat« the prior rigl 
f the irrigation d 3 He would 
t appear that they i i x 
00.000 gallons a da r i 
nly when the natural flow of } 
equal to or beyond h 1 t i 
they, under the laws of th: " 
eficial 18¢ thereof These l lave 
legal rights to water to t ex 
capacity of their diverting inals, wh 
the natural flow of the river apabl 
yielding this amount San Fra ) is 
recognized their hts to an ext far 
greater tha th legal " | to 
the full « 
second f r ig ‘ 
» prop to ake l 1 wa + 
n ex of this natural flow, l 
otherwise be wasted The at M 
Edwards to apportion and 4 | ! ater 
rf ruolu River |} reen f 
irea lrained ly n th x ‘ 
the proble t o f ‘ 
lraina e ¢ , 
Frat oO to h ! 
n ree ) id f " 
it La Grang i 
a net ain Ww } t | 
for in pal i i 
and use will not in the | 
the rights of the irrigat ! I 
representatives of th | I 
‘ussion held at Modesto in J ] r 
ognized that it was not a prol f ad 
version and use of water or f 
flood waters for storag but a probl f 
storage alon They have t i ! 
that San Fra » does not intend » di 
vert, and will not divert waters except 
in excess of 2,350 nd f which is the 
ultimate limit of their right is fixed by 
their own filings 
The chare therefor that a few dis 
honest men are maturing in secret a p 
so atrocious that thev hay not yet dared 
to whisper it in public, and that they ar 
in cold-blooded villany preparing to rol 
the irrigationists and to convert their 
homes into a desert waste,” are ignorant 
and vicious 
It would be well for the pul iM 
Edwards knows of any such utr 
plot,” for him to state it, instead of 
timating the existence of such a plot wit 
out a clear and distinct statement of what 
it js and who are its originators. The con- 
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uld like to bring to 


Shakespeare 
rian 

which 
of the 
riraboschi 
but 


é there 


stories drama, 
in 
of 
are a 
found 


merit, is 
later 
Shakespeare 
Plutarch, the common 
dramas 
f these passages 
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tiranno 
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somma giorta, 


nel sacro sangue 
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eventure 
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About! Seek! Burn! Kill! 


» traitor live! 
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students 
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source 
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porga 


Slay! 


“JULIUS 


at- 
the 


has been overlooked 
though 
The tragedy 

particular 
number 
in the “‘Jul- 
though they are 


of 


i 
1 
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Ar 


Degli empl 


arme, sangue, ammazza, ammazza, 


traditor non restl razza,. 


sangue, 


verbal yincidences, but 
the exclazsatory style 
There are points in 
used in both dramas 

in deciding 
and used the 


No mily the 
similarities in 
worth noticing 


the ibject matter 
value 


knew 


which will also have 


whether Shakespeare 
of Pescetti. 
I hope to find time and strength to pub- 
lish the work I have prepared on Orlando 
Pescetti in the more exhaustive form he 
fully deserves, for all his writings merit 
recognition. List CIPRIANI. 


Cesare”’ 


New York, May 27 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 


LABOR. 


rue EpiTtror or THE NATION: 


Sir: I 
misstatement 


would call your attention to a 
of fact appearing in the 
comment upon the death of Mr. James 
Van in the Nation of May 19. 
In this article the statement appears: “The 
officials of the American Federation of La- 
announced that they were superior to 
decrees of the Supreme Court of the 
United States and continued to violate its 
injunct'on,” The Supreme Court of 
United States did not issue the injunc- 

n question. It was issued by 
Federal Court of the District of 

And further, the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia has since 
held that the Federal 
Court in issuing the 


Cleave 


for 


any 


etc. 


Columbia 


in 
eeded 
njunction. 
This difference may seem a small matter, 
of many in 
ch misrepresentations have been made— 
without doubt, unintentionally—which 
placed the officials of the American 
Federation of Labor, their acts, and their 
utterances, in a false light before the gen- 
this 


some respects 


ext its authority 


but it is only one instance 
whi 


sften 


have 


public, especially when case has 


consideration. 


eral 


been under 


E. C. MORRIs. 


New York, May 26 


COLLEGE DEBATING. 


EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


May 5 
Writing” cens 


Your editorial of 
Debating 
book” 


the 


upon 
and ires 


method of debating, and 


value the debater 
problem A 


to of dis 


rrent wrong im 


b toria 
which 
en- 


gained from the ed 
of in 
college 


ay 

the forensics 

‘ hool 
l 


s the 


nature 
and students are 
that 
iakes a mere parrot of the pupil is worthy 
of nothing but Yet it is 
ilso true that legitimate means of assist- 
should encouraged To the ob- 
erver the change the old to the new 
of teaching forensics doubtless seems 
The 
but a 
the 
teaching—a 


article suggests, any system 


condemnation 
ince be 
from 
way 
dd 
nothing 


alteration, however, as been 
of the 


scholastik 


general transi- 
from the empirical 
of change that has 
iken place in every department of higher 

This 
other similar 
One 


part 
tion to 
nethod 
education change in forensic meth- 
like 
i onception conclude from 
reading the the object of 


presenting a brief to the debater is to save 


ods changes, is open to 


might 


editorial, that 


[ Vol. go, 


No. 2344 


him the labor of making one. Such an as- 
is entirely wrong. The brief 
merely as a model for orderly ar- 
rangement of argument. Any one who has 
engaged in debating knows that it is sui- 
cidal for one side to follow blindly a brief 
with which their opponents are, in all 
probability, familiar. 

To the statement that the modern method 
of brief-making has no place outside a 
court of appeals, a reasonable answer is 
that if the system is not used elsewhere, it 
manifestly ought to be. Brief-making 
teaches accuracy of thought, systematic 
arrangement, and the ability to discern 
the essential from the non-essential—all 
acquisitions that are desirable, whether one 
be in the courtroom, on the platform, or 
simply reading a book. 

After commenting upon the value of 
brief-making, the editorial asks: “But 
why, after all, should the high-school stu- 
dent or college student debate corporation 
taxes or central banks?” Why, one imme- 
diately wonders, should they not discuss 
these questions? What harm can result? 
Who is more willing to attempt an earnest 
study of corporation taxation or the prob- 
lem of the central bank than the college 
student? He has every inducement to make 
that study thorough. His library facilities 
are adequate. His work is done under su- 
pervision of men competent to direct. Hav- 
ing no cause to play the demagogue, to 
make the worse seem the better reason, he 
discusses faithfully the issues before him. 
His general qualifications for the task are 
not to be made light of. Probably at ao 
other time has one so good an opportunity 
for thorough research as during one's col- 
lege days. Moreover, a study of the average 
intercollegiate debate will show tuat it is 
likely to contain in one or two paragraphs 
kernel of a proposition that not 

in arranging argument would take 
to expound. Since men are 
ntering and more our legisla- 
halls, such training is desirable. They 
should in 
such a manner that it will not be necessary 

go home dinner while 
of the is being de- 


sumption 
serves 


he 


one 
rained 


pages 


college 


more into 


tive 


be taught to write an argument 


for listeners to to 
the main 


red. 


body speech 
live 
Inference 


the 


might be readily drawn from 
that the “text-book” method 
gnores training in delivery. Modern meth- 
ds teach the speaker to have 
something to say, they also teach him how 
it. What can more truly inspire a 
“to plead with passion” than the 
ousness that what he is saying con- 
rms to logic and fact? What can be more 
asily shown to be untrue, by present re- 
search methods, than an argument that does 
conform to these essentials? If sin- 
cerity, simplicity, and passion are desir- 
able elements in debate, surely the present- 
day method offers every inducement for 
their successful operation. 
E. CLYDE 
The State University of lowa, May 21. 


editorial 


not only 
oO Say 
debater 


ons¢ 


not 


ROBBINS 


THE “AUGUSTAN” AGE. 


To THE EDITOR THE NATION: 

Sir: How old is the word “Augustan” as 
applied to the literature of the eighteenth 
century? The Oxford Dictionary’s first ref- 
erence js 1819, and that from a dictionary, 
where it ig stated that “The reign of Queen 
often called the Augustan age of 


or 


Anne 18 








June 2, 1910] 
England.” Horace Walpole, 
William Mason, July 21, 1772, 
What a figure will this our 
age make; Garrick’s prologues, epilogues, 
library f 


writing to 
says: 


Augustan 


and verses What a of 
poetry, taste, good sense, veracity, and vi- 
vacity! ungrateful Shebbear! indolent 
Smollett! trifling Johnson! piddling Gold- 
smith! how little have they contributed to 
the glory of a period in which all arts, 
all sciences, are encouraged and rewarded 
. « « The retrospect makes one melan- 
choly, but Ossian has appeared, and were 
Paradise once more lost, we should not 
want an epic poem. 


All which is delightfully bad criticism, in 
addition to being an early reference to the 
word in question. JAMES W. TUPPER. 

Lafayette College, May 24. 
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THE MAKER OF JOHNS HOPKINS. 


The Life of Daniel Coit Gilman. By 
Fabian Franklin. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $3.50. 

Some or other the historian of 
America in the nineteenth century will 
mark the rise of a new and exacting 
profession that broke many mediocre 
persons and greatly exalted a few per- 
sons of uncommon parts. To be a uni- 
versity president in the period of ex- 
panding science, implied the negation 
of academic ease. Where a rector mag- 
nificus, a provost, or other traditional 
academic chief merely administered 
small and carefully husbanded revenues 
and ruled a compact body of teachers, 
the American university president had 
to be competent in numerous extra-aca- 
demic functions. Besides the duty of 
administration within the _ scholastic 
family, a sufficiently difficult task, he 
had to deal on equal terms with men of 
great affairs, trustees, donors, and the 
like. Frequently he had to beg for the 
growth or the very maintenance of his 
university from more or ignorant 
and hostile legislatures. Constantly he 
must make ideals of disinterested schol- 
arship both explicable and acceptable to 
communities and individuals frantically 
given over to immediate and palpable 
gain. In short, he was required to add 
to the well-balanced imagination of the 
scholar, the plausible audacity of the 
popular evangelist, and the _ effective 
tact and energy of the captain of indus- 
try. In every sense, he was compelled 
to convert his thinking promptly into 
cash values, and this with no compro- 
mise of the dignity of his office. For 
such service he received a tenth of the 
salary that men of like abilities received 
as officers of business corporations. 

The challenge of this new and ardu 
ous profession enlisted many notable 


time 


less 


personalities. Among them incontesta- 
bly the first was the late Daniel Coit 
Gilman. Others may have equalled him 


in the quality of their service, but none 
conducted so many important enter 
prises so successfully. Deeply associat- 


The Nation. 


ed with the organization of the Sheffield 
Scientific School, at New Haven, with 
the upbuilding of the University of Cal 
ifornia, the foundation of Johns Hopkitis 
University, and of Medical School, 
he found energy at seventy to inaugur 
the work of the Carnegie Institu 
tion, an unprecedented organization for 
the fostering of research, and in the last 
year of his life he practically gave shape 
to the Russell Sage Foundation for soci 
ological and charitable’ investigation. 
In treating such a career, the biograph- 
er had no choice but to merge the hero 
in his causes. This Dr. Franklin, a for- 
mer Johns Hopkins colleague, has done, 
making so many chapters out of Mr. Gil- 
man’s chief activities, and then adding 
as a sort of supplement a selection from 
his intimate correspondence, and a brief 
sketch of his family life by Mrs. Gilman. 
The man appears so transparently in 
his administrative efforts that in the in 
terest of symmetry, one could wish that 
the more essential portions of these sup- 
plementary chapters might have been 
interwoven with the general narrative. 
On the other hand, a large circle of Mr. 
Gilman’s friends—and he had the facul- 
ty of endearing himself to the most 
casual associates—will undoubtedly wel- 
these collected materials of inti- 
mate import. As to the larger issue, Dr. 
Franklin has set forth with admirable 
orderliness and lucidity the chief activi- 
of a varied and complicated life, 
and his book will be necessary not only 
also to all 


its 


ate 


come 


ties 


to admirers of the hero but 


students of higher education in Amer- 
ica, 

Mr. Gilman scored more, and more 
various, successes than any other man 


with education in Amer 
the training this 
ideal administrator and his fundamental 


who ever dealt 


ica. Accordingly, of 
of 
It would be foolish to deny that 


personality are subjects uncommon 
interest. 
his intimates found a certain mystery in 
his power. 
masterful 


manding officer. 


His was never the obviously 
of the conventional com 
His suavity in all rela 
complete. How the genial 
“I'nele Daniel” of the Johns Hopkins 
undergraduates did so many things and 
did them so infallibly well was a poser. It 
easy to miss the incredible industry 
of one who was never in a hurry, and to 
underrate the sterner qualities of a chief 
worked mostly by and 
persuasion. One remarks the swiftness 
of his judgment, his sympathy 
with other points of view, the measured 
but these 
are inert phrases for a vital thing. Per- 
haps a fine confidence in other men was 
his strong point. His highest praice for 
a friend call him 
remarkable 
sense not merely of policies, but of what 
could or could not be with indi 
vidual people. This helped him in choos 
ing He had the gift of 
being discreetly personal in matters of 


way 


tions was 


was 


suggestion 


who 


ready 


economy of all his processes; 


or colleague to 


He had a 


was 


“cooperative.” 


done 


his associates. 


~ 
eed § 


Many a student could tell of 
timely admonition as to crudity in work 


routine, 


r demeanor, and such criticism n¢ 


eemed made by a superior but add 


ed to a the better judg 


higher court 
ment of the unconscious offender. Know 


ing his personal capacity, Mr. Gilman 
very reluctantly left any negotiation to 
the written word. He was a born com 
mittee chairman, and at his best in 


small groups with work to do. A 
ful speaker and writer, his impact 
comparatively weak in 
No man of our times, probably, has left 
so deep an impress on higher education, 
but many others have aroused more dis 
cussion and launched more theories. 


grace 
Was 


those regards 


It was part of the genius and recti 
tude of the man always to seem less im 
portant than his work. If you had visit 
ed Yale about 1870 and asked about Pro 
fessor Gilman, probably you would have 
got the picture brilliant dilet 
tante. Here was a ready man endeavor 
ing against official indifference to make 
He had 
everywhere with 


of a 


a workable university library 
travelled much, and 
eager curiosity for educational and char 
itable institutions. At twenty-thre« 
had spoken at Manchester 
and Bright, on American public schools, 
and had taken a heckling well. He had 
for a space been a diplomatic attaché at 


he 


for Cobden 


St. Petersburg, and transiently a maga 


zine editor. He had seriously considered 


entering the Christian ministry. A New 
England patrician by birth and train 
ing, he worked well with all manner ot 
men in college and out. He was in all 
kinds of charities and semi-public activ 
ities. He had organized an art loan ex 
hibition that paid its own expense 

Just the conventionally usetul and ver 
atile person, one would have said A 
shrewder observer would have noted 
that a new system of study had been 
quietly introduced into the Sheffield 
Scientific School, And here we face an 
odd and characteristic paradox, tl 

this orderly method of grouped ile 

which Mr. Gilman introduced first at 
Yale and afterwards at Johns Hopkir 

while it i teadily prevailing, has been 


little discussed, whereas the elective sys 
bank 
ar 
fact 


tem 


ed 

of 
The 

respective 


tem, which is nearly in confe 
ruptcy to-day, was the object an 
dent and diffused propaganda. 
the 
peraments of two great university presi 
dents. In his hour of discouragement 
in California and periodically at other 
Mr. Gilman leaned jour 
nalism. We think he was of it 
His public were conciliatory, 
if he 


words. 


gives a sidelight on 


times, toward 
well out 

utterances 
feared 
It 


that spoke cogently. 


as the emphasis of mere 
was his accomplished deeds 
There are ad 
lresees and writings of Mr. Gilman that 
of his favorite 
idea of scientific research in Amer 
lle 


University, 


no 


seem monuments cause 
the 
simply started Johns Hopkins 
America 


itself compelled to a stern chase 


ica, 
saw 
This 


and academic 
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highly characteristic of the man. 


was 
He was nothing of an idealogue, nour- 
ishing the theory for its intellectual 
fascination, but rather a potent evoker 
of sane ideas to guide the next forward 
step. Thus, in spite of an absolute and 
selfacrificing devotion—while  prest- 
dent of Johns Hopkins he added the di- 
rectorship of a great hospital to fixed 
duties already oppressive—he gave to 
many some sense of facile opportunism. 
On the contrary, loyalty was his strong 
est instinct. During his brief but effec- 
tive term as president of the University 


of California he met with an ignorant 
political opposition that threatened the 
very of the university, and 
with the demagogic shifts of certain of 
His correspondence 


existence 


own vrotessors. 
vs how keenly he felt the lack of un- 
As a matter of fact, the 
event that he the 
peril of agrarian interference, but it is 
plain that he could not be spiritually at 
ease in an air where competence might 
mercy of charlatanry, and an- 
would not even play fair. 

Baltimore 
proposed Uni 
As the trustees made a tour ot 


his 
sho 
derlying trust. 


showed exaggerated 


be at the 
tagonists 
His mind 


the 


on 
Hopkins 


was already 
and Johns 
versity. 
information to existing universities, tour 
college presidents, Eliot, Porter, Angell, 
Andrew D. White, independently 
recommended him for 
What he proceeded to do now 


and 
the position. 
eems the 


What 


most natural thing in the world, 
could be more obvious than to natural 
ize in America the German university 
tem, admittedly the best in the 
vorld? We have even got to the point 
of q tioning whether it was really for 
best Would not a finer foresight 
have seen a greater flexibility in some 
day ion of the more humane univer 
ity organization of France? As a mat 
ter of fact, to found a university more 
feutonico was by no means an obvious 
course. Many people who were not fools 
doubted seriously if advanced students 


would be forthcoming in sufficient num 
the One Bal 
while genially admitting 


trustees to 


bers to justify enterprise. 
timore paper, 
the right of Johns Hopkins’s 
commit such a quixotry, opined that in 


fifty years there might be a genuine de 


mand for this new-fangled institution. 
The success of Johns Hopkins Univer 
sity was instantaneous and signal Its 


beyond the 
Everywhere 


reverberation extended far 
range of direct emulation. 
among us scholars held their heads high 
was being done in 
If Whitney Child in 
England relleved from ele 
drudgery borne for years, it 
was because it was known that Johns 
Hopkins University had desired their 
distinguished services. Hardly less mer 
itorious than the institution of facili 
ties for research was the generous pro 
vision that President Gilman made for 
the publication of the results of Ameri 
That Ameri 


er because of what 


Baltimore. and 
New were 


mentary 


cau scholarship generally. 
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can research began to bulk impressive- 
ty in Europe, no longer as an exception- 
al and individual phenomenon but as 
a collective fact, is largely due to the 


journals that Mr. Gilman encouraged, 
apparently in advance of any demand. 
The early fluid days of the university 
he has described charmingly himself. In 
shabby temporary quarters his young 
enthusiasts learned that not bricks and 
mortar counted, but the work and the 
spirit of the work. With the wisdom ot 
hindsight we can now see that the uni- 
versity somewhat hardened as it grew, 
and that the wholesale imitation of its 
example by the older universities was 
by no means an unmixed good. Yet the 
tault, if fault there be, lies not with Mr. 
Gilman, but with his emulators. It was 
inevitable in a land of ill-organized 
scholarship that the first emphasis 
should be set on simple thoroughness, 
that Original Research should a little 
flaunt its lordly capitals. Mr. Gilman 
had to combat a disgraceful laxness. As 
late as the founding of the Medical 
School of the university it seemed a rad- 
ical thing to insist that 
should first have been liberally educat- 
ed. Most medical schools were taking 
students who could not have entered 
the freshman class of an old-style col- 
lege. In fine, while it is now patent 
that the country did not need a score of 
universities on the Johns Hopkins mod- 


its students | 








superintendency of the New York 
schools. What tempted him was doubt- 
less the prospect of a great confusion 
to be set in order. Such service as he 
constantly rendered to civic and char- 
itable organizations of all sorts, from 
the Village Improvement Society of his 
summer home at North East Harbor, 
Me., to the Venezuela Boundary Commis- 
sion, was simply in his day’s work. 
Probably few men of our times believed 
more fervently in the value of organiza- 
tion, or lent to what may be called bu- 
reaucratic activities a more personal 
touch. When past seventy he undertook 
the management of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution, and our sole quarre) with the 
biographer is that he has failed to show 
how the work of encouraging research 
grew and broadened under Mr. Gilman’s 
hand. It is Mr. Carnegie who has giv- 
en the most terse expression to that 
mild and reasonable forcefulness which 
was Mr. Gilman’s most marked trait. On 
the occasion of Mr. Gilman's resignation 
the founder of the Carnegie Institution 
wrote: 

All great men have their special feature. 
If I were asked what yours was, I should 
say, that which draws all men after him, 


| pleasing everybody, and offending nobody, 


el, it is equally clear that precisely the | 


impulse it gave was most timely and 
necessary. We feel that a new univer- 
sity could hardly have started then and 
on any other basis, and regret 
that the older colleges followed 
too little imagination, 
and left unsettled the adjustment be- 
tween different orders of research and 
between these and the claims of higher 


there 
merely 
its leading with 


discursive education. 

It was we repeat, the fault of 
Johns Hopkins if its admirers suppos- 
ed it had attained a kind of doctrinal 
finality. President Gilman himself 
never held any such opinion. On scanty 
and shrinking means he endeavored to 
liberalize its teaching. By introducing 
open lectures of the highest class he 
took a leaf from the French book. He 
wished to give the poet Sidney Lanier a 
professorship, and did get him a lecture- 
ship. He would have had Child from 
Cambridge; barring that, he arranged a 
succession of literary courses by the 
best critics of both worlds. In short, if 
other college presidents had copied not 
his catalogues, but his spirit, the exces- 
Germanization of our universities 


not, 


sive 


doing the absolutely necessary ungentle 


things in a gentle way. 

With this trioute we might well leave 
Mr. Gilman, but it may be permissible 
in view of the peculiar importance and 
difficulty of the profession he so sig- 
nally adorned, to note that not merely 
his personality, but his apparently des:1l- 
tory training made him the ideal uni- 
versity president. And first, he never 
was a finished specialist in any sub- 
ject, though his attainments in his fa- 
vorite science of geography were con- 
siderable. He represented rather a ready 
and unbounded intellectual curiosity 
and sympathy that swiftly caught the 
significance of other men’s specialties. 
To old age, he kept his zest and alert- 
ness for new knowledge and untried ex- 
periences. His mind was equally attua- 
ed to the recondite erudition of a Henry 
Rowland and to the personal fragrance 
of a Sidney Lanier. Mr. Gilman was pre- 
eminently the astute and forceful ad- 
ministrator, but he was, apart from this, 


|as few men of our times have been, a 


would have been tempered by some re-| 


spect for the experience of France and 
for the finer part of our own English 
tradition. 

A new enterprise always appealed to 
the imagination of this indomitable 
leader: a difficult problem merely set 
his resolution on edge. There was a mo- 
ment, in 1896, when he was tempted to 


true professor of things in general. And 
this capacity, if not the absolute requis- 
ite, is surely the ultimate grace of that 
character which makes for acceptable 
leadership over the irritable race of cre- 
ative scholars. 


CURRENT FICTION. 


The History of Mr. Polly. By H. G. 

Wells. New York: Duffield & Co. 

Mr. Polly's story is roughly analogous, 
in setting and atmosphere, to the “Old 
Wives’ Tale” of Mr. Bennett. It is plac- 
ed, that is, in the dingy and unhopeful 
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scene of lower middle-class activity in a|relled over; and may turn out to have 


provincial English town. But Mr. Wells 
is anything but a realist: he is not con- 
tent, like Mr, Bennett, with setting down 
scrupulously the facts, physical and spir- 
itual, connected with an average shop- 
keeping and housekeeping experience on 
that plane—interpreting them only 
through the luminous diffusion of sym- 
pathy we call humor. Mr. Wells must 
have his definitive objective, and subtle- 
ty is not his favorite means of convey- 
ance. There is perhaps less of mere 
sparkle and more of humor in the pres- 
ent tale than is common with him. But 
his theory of the life he portrays has not 
left his mind clear for mere vision. He 
has set out, as usual, to demonstrate a 
particular thing—the possibility of the 
existence, even in that bog of servile 
and conforming tradésmanship, of an 
ardent if baffled idealism. 

Mr. Polly’s father was a small trades- 
man; his mother died when he was 
seven. At fourteen, after attending a 
national and then a private school, his 
studying was over. “By that time,” here 
speaks the caustic, reforming Mr. Wells, 
“his mind was in much the same state 
that you would be in, dear reader, if you 
were operated upon for appendicitis by 
a well-meaning, boldly enterprising, but 
rather over-worked and _ under-paid 
putcher boy, who was superseded toward 
the climax of his operation by a left- 
handed clerk of high principles but in- 
temperate habits—that is to say, it was 
in a thorough mess.” Shortly thereafter 
he became apprentice to a “gentlemen’s 
outfitter,” and for some subsequent years 
drifted toward the misguided owner- 
ship of a shabby hose and necktie shop 
in a town as forlorn as that of his birth. 
Marriage had intervened, with a narrow- 
souled slattern who ministered to his 
now chronic indigestion and discontent. 
Finally bankruptcy arrives, and what 
with the wife, and the stomach, and the 
debts, and the general dinginess of life, 
Mr. Polly is at the end of his rope—or 
thinks he is. His real trouble, and his 
real salvation, lie in his inborn and un 
conquerable love of beauty and desire 
for grace of living. The episode of his 
achieved arson and attempted suicide, 
with the incident of the criminal turned 
hero, and the irrepressible old woman 
whom he saves, is upon a plane ot 
true humor. And the further action 
—the secession from wedlock, the cheer- 
ful wandering of a delivered Mr. Polly, 
and the final discovery of the home 
and the companion in which his soul 
(no longer hampered by convention 
or indigestion) may find rest—all this 
part of the narrative is in Mr. Wells's 
best mood. The book will not breed the 
controversy awarded (to the amusement 
of her creator, no doubt) to “Ann Veron- 
ica.” Mr. Polly does desert his titular 
wife, to be sure, but that act is inciden 
tal rather than climacteric. Mr. Polly is 
a person to be loved rather than quar 


been the inventor of a new sort of art 
tongue, 


The Fascinating Mrs. Halton. By E. F. 


Benson. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co. 
Mr. Benson has an advantage over 


many current novelists in being sure of 
his métier. He never attempts too much. 
His plane is that of the social-humor- 
ous romance. He is content with few 
characters and simple plot. After a few 
of these pages, it is perfectly clear what 
the fascinating Mrs. Halton is going to 
do. Her task is an unusual one, though 
not unheard of: there is a very passable 
stage plot involved in the narrative. 
Mrs. Halton is a young and not over- 
mournful widow. She is, indeed, when 
the story opens, already pledged to a 
second mate, and on the way to a first 
happiness. But an unpleasant duty inter 
venes. Returning to England from 
season of mourning and recuperation 
abroad, she finds her favorite niece 
and companion almost engaged to 
married to a certain young lord (of 
course a lord). He is a pretty fair 
sort of lord, but he has had his ex- 
periences, one of them connected with a 
lady in Paris, whom Mrs. Halton knows 
to have been the sister of Daisy, the 
girl. There is your situation. It is im- 
possible for Mrs. Halton to tell Daisy, 
for the sake of her memory of the err- 
ing sister, who is now dead. And she 
cannot bring herself to tell the noble- 
man, since she regards him as a rascal 
Evidently, there is only one thing 
do. Mrs. Halton is almost as young and 
quite as beautiful as the fair Daisy. She 
determines to steal away Daisy’s lover 
before Daisy actually promises herself 
to him. The thing is easily done: the 
gentleman is quite ready to change his 
objective. As soon as his fickleness 
made clear to Daisy, Mrs. 
gagement to the other man is announc- 
ed. Her game has been open, and both 
Daisy and his lordship demand an ex- 
planation—which the fascinating Mrs. 
Halton is forced to give. They agree that 
she has done right. Daisy promptly 
pairs off with her original second 
choice; milord is content to remain the 
adoring friend of the no longer Mrs. 
Halton. For her part, she has come to 
like and admire him very much: there 
is a touch of pure Briticism in the toler- 
ation with which she looks upon him as 
a man who has had a mistress, though 
the thought of his marrying the sister 
of that deceased mistress is a horror to 
her. 
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The Head Coach. 
New York: 
Here Mr. Paine has succeeded in creat- 

ing a sabbatical atmosphere in a story 

about football, with its familiar accom 
paniment of mud, blood, and manly 


By Ralph D. Paine 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 
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His head coach, Kingsland, is an 
eminently—we are tempted 


tears. 
to say ag- 

At Yale, 
he “got out and showed his college spir- 
it As all 
college people know, there is no greater 
praise than this. When, to the surprise 
of the reader, h 
enters the School after grad 


gressively—righteous person 


on every possible occasion 


everyone, including e 
Divinity 


uation, his football training enables him 


handily to thrash ruffians who try to 
take charge of mission meetings. Then 
he is called to a backwoods pulpit in 
Maine, and the team of a nearby col 


lege offers a field for his abilities as a 
coach. Here he has trouble with the stu- 
dents, who have ideas of their own about 
running the team. Needless to say, the 
Yale veteran smites the rebels hip and 
thigh, and creates a winning team out 
of chaos. He comes from the struggle 
crowned with such glory and honor that 
the hearts of his hitherto unfriendly 
parishioners are completely won 
So is that of the necessary girl, and ! 
hold a tale that is told. In reading it, 
those of us who not play football 
must feel a sort of wistful regret that 
we can lay no claim to the many and 
marvellous virtues that seem 


over 


do 


insepara 


ble from the football hero of fiction. But 
when we look upon him in the flesh, 
strolling about the campus with his 


Olympian air, or in later years getting 
“logy” the 
wonder read 
also 


neck—we 
of a 
a rising 
still more 


and creased about 
And when 


coach 


we pro 
is 


wonder 


fessional who 


young divine—we 


of the Carri 
Augusta Huiell 
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Jacqueline r-pigeons, By 


Seaman New York: 


This agreeable little story of the sieg 


of Leyden is introduced by William El 
liot Griffis, whose intimacy with the 
Netherlands makes authoritative his tes 


timony to the book’s general historic ac 
curacy as well as to its human interest 


He calls attention to the reasons that 
make the topic especially impressive 
for American readers. We, he says, “can 


not know Leyden too well, for no city in 
Europe so worthily deserves the name of 
Alma Mater,” it did the 
Walloons, the Pilgrim Fathers, and the 
Huguenots; and in the move- 
ment to recognize America’s independ- 
A boy and girl are the hero and 
heroine of the story, which gives 
glimpses of some of the great person 
ages of the time, and pictures the mis 
eries of the siege, the heroism of the 
defence, and thrilling conversion 
land into that brought the 
Dutch men-of-war to the rescue A 
excellent little preparatory 
is to the moving story of the 
Republic for young readers, 
their elders sympatheti« 

The book is admirably printed and pret 
tily with the 
drawings of George Wharton Edwardes 


sheltering as 


leading 
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TIERS OF EGYPT 


! Publica 

an Department of 

ity Muse Eckley B 
Junior Expedition to Nubia: 
Areika, by D. Randall Mac 
Woolley, with a 


inscriptions, 


win 


Leonard 

Meroitic 

FY. L. Griffith. Oxford: 
ind plates, printed by Horace Hart, at 
the Press. MCMIX. 56 pp. 
and 
An Egyptian Oasis: An Account of the 
Oasis of Kharga in the Libyan Des 
ert, with Special Reference to its His 
Physical Geography, and Water- 
By H. J. Llewellyn Beadnell, 
F.R.G.S., Assoc. inst. M.M. For- 
of the Geological Survey of 
With maps and illustrations. 
New York: E. P. Dutton 


by 


Letterpress 


University 
13 plates. 


tory, 
supply 
F.G.S., 
merly 
Egypt 
$3.50 net 

& Co 

As the ancient sites in Egypt are one 
after another exhausted, and it becomes 
more and more difficult to secure prom- 
for excavations, modern 
has pushed out into the 
outskirts of Kkgypt, or 
even its widest limits. We 
therefore find expeditions now active in 
Nubia, and the of the 
Eastern desert. The University of Chi 


seasons 
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enterprise re- 
gion lying on the 
far beyond 


Ethiopia, oases 


cago expedition spent two 
(1905 in 
completely all inscribed 
Nubia or the Sudan. 
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recover 
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to 
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18 
government 
archmological 


money for an 


past has been 
excavating the 
cemeteries and making exhaustive 
ords of the monuments which would be 
injured by the flood. These excavations 
have already ylelded most important and 
results, among which the 
most is the fact that in pre 
historic times the population of North- 
Nubia was Egyptian and that this 
by 


which for two seasons 


endangered 
rec- 


thoroughly 


interesting 
notable 


ern 
population was d'splaced 
Nubian (or Bega) tt from 
the south. This shift of the Nubiana, or 
possibly Bega, towards the north must 
have taken place at an extremely early 
records 


Egyptian 
immigration 


date, for the earliest inscribed 
which we possess disclose Northern Nu 


bia to us already in the possession of 


The Nation. 


the southern barbarians, creating a 
rontier inthe fourth millennium before 
Christ, the dangers of which have only 
been removed within the last few years. 
is, therefore, the oldest frontier in 
world of which the history is known 


to us, 


it 
the 


Under these circumstances, it was a 
wise decision on the part of the Uni- 
of Pennsylvania expedition to 
devote their efforts to excavations in 
Northern Nubia, and their first volume, 
entitled “Areika,” is a report of their 
work in a region lying at the head or 
upper end of the great lake to be created 

raised dam. Dr. Maciver, who 

charge of the work, has pro- 
a careful report of a carefully 
and successfully executed cam- 
paign. Perhaps the two most important 
finds which he made are, first, the rough 
masonry castle of a Nubian chieftain 
under the Eighteenth Egyptian Dynas- 
ty (1580 to 1350 Bp. c.), and, secondly, a 
large number of stone offering tables 
bearing inscriptions in ancient Meroitic 
writing. This new material, together 
with further examination of older docu- 
ments already known, has enabled the 
able Oxford Egyptologist, F. L. Griffith, 
the decipherment of the 
ancient Meroitic writ- 


versity 


the 
in 


by 

was 
duced 
planned 


to undertake 
still unreadable 
ing 
The Nubian country has furnished 
three different systems of writing: 
an ancient hieroglyphic system, 
the signs of which are largely of Egyp- 
derivation. This system is the 
oldest and goes back several centuries 
before Christ, continuing then into the 
Christian age. The second is a cursive 
writing evidently developed by the use 
but preserved to us only 
in specimens on stone. It closely resem- 
bles the Egyptian demotic and develop- 
the early Christian centuries, or 
the date of the speci- 
to us. The third sys- 
up after the Christianization 
of Nubia in the sixth century a. pv. It 
lg made up of Greek and Coptic letters 
used for the translation of 
an literature into Nubian. All 
these systems of writing have now dis- 
and Arabic is the sole pres- 
of Nubian speaking 
peoples. Some recently discovered por- 
tions of the New Testament in the third 
or Greco-Coptic, system of writing 
have enabled Professor Schaefer of Ber- 
lin to demonstrate that the language for 
which this system of writing was em- 
ployed in the early Christian centuries, 
was the Nubian still spoken on the Nu- 
Nile This important fact, to- 
with some other scattered indl- 
cations, has led Schaefer to the con- 
clusion that the people who wrote the 
other earlier systems, the hiero- 
glyphic and the cursive, was also Nu- 
that is to say, that the Ethiopians 
that distant and mysterious 
of the South, towards whicao 
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first, 
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the Greeks as far back as Homer's day 
looked with so much curiosity, was a 
Nubian kingdom. Lepsius had also 
reached the same conclusion in 1843, 
while on his great expedition in Nubia; 
but he later changed his opinion and 
held that the people who left us the 
earlier monuments in hieroglyphic and 
cursive, were Bega—a people now in- 
habiting the eastern desert between the 
Nile and the Red Sea. 

Attacking this problem with great 
skill, in a chapter which he has con- 
tributed to Dr. Maciver’s book, Mr. 
Griffith shows that the cursive is an al- 
phabetic system of writing, containing 
twenty-three letters; and that where the 
identity of the materials will permit, 
the cursive corresponds, letter for let- 
ter, with the hieroglyphic. He has, in- 
deed, established with certainty the 
hieroglyphic equivalents of ten of the 
cursive letters. He has as yet not been 
able to read this cursive writing or to 
decipher more than a few proper names 
in the scanty examples of hieroglyphics 
which survive; but he has reached one 
conclusion, which, if established, will 
prove of great importance. The Nubian 
of the third, or Graeco-Coptic, system of 
writing, as shown by Schaefer, is in- 
flected solely by means of terminations. 
Mr. Griffith finds indications of the ex- 
tensive use of prefires in the cursive 
documents. If such be the case, the lan- 
guage of the cursive is sharply distin- 
guished from the Nubian of the Graeco- 
Coptic system of writing. The language 
of the cursive will not have been Nu- 
bian, but, as Griffith concludes, Bega. If 
this conclusion is right, the Ethiopian 
kingdom of the South in the early Greek 
days will have been a kingdom of Bega 
tribes, who, as already stated, still in- 
habit the eastern desert; while the 
Nubians of Christian Nubia will have 
pushed in from inner Africa at a later 
period. 

Mr. Griffith is to be congratulated on 
his contribution to a highly important 
subject. On the basis of fuller materials 
which it is hoped future excavations 
may furnish, we may confidently expect 
that he will accomplish the decipher- 
ment of this long-lost language. ‘The 
other finds of the Pennsylvania Expedi- 
tion, while not of great artistic interest 
or importance, are nevertheless valua- 
ble and have found their way chiefly 
into the museum of the University. 

Mr. Beadnell’s volume on “The Oasis 
of Kharga” is the work of a trained 
field observer and geologist, and fur- 
nishes a very interesting account of the 
largest of the Egyptian oases. His de- 
scription of the geological conformation 
of the country, of the ancient wells, and 
the methods of boring new ones at 
present employed, as well as his account 
of the resources of these strange depres- 
sions in the desert, should make the 
volume the standard account of a Sa- 
hara oasis. In his discussion of the his- 
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tory of this and the other Egyptian 
oases he has been unfortunate in the 
choice of his secondary sources, as the 
oases are far older in the history of 
Egypt than one would conclude from 
the reading of his book. The volume is 
excellently illustrated and accompanied 
by useful maps. 
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English Literature in Account with Re- 
ligion. By Edward Mortimer Chap- 
man. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2 
net. 


The Religion of H. G. Wells and Other 
Essays. By Alexander H. Craufurd. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


No great while ago the eyes of lay 
readers would have turned, after one 
incurious glance, drearily away from 
the titles above; every one would have 
known exactly what dejecting banality 
to expect. Meantime, we have been suf- 
fering a sea-change. The spiritual wel- 
kin, long befogged and breathless, now 
quivers with uncertainties, faint flushes 
of promise, new hope of adventure—the 
wind of thought finding its wings once 
more. The literary, the philosophical, 
and the religious are cautiously pluck- 
ing up heart together. Something im- 
portant seems about to occur—perhaps 
has occurred already. Neither Mr. Chap- 
man nor Mr. Craufurd knows precisely 
what it is; but both are conscious of a 
novel and significant breath stirring the 
face of the waters. For this reason 
their books have a symptomatic and 
barometric interest independent of their 
considerable literary virtues. 

It has been common to speak of the 
nineteenth century as the era in which 
the warfare of science and theology ter- 
minated in religious and philosophical 
despair. But as we draw farther away 
from it, see more clearly its links with 
the past, see it linking itself quietly 
enough with the future, we begin to re- 
gard it, like every other age since the 
world began, as merely an “epoch of 
transition”’—not hopelessly ultimate, 
after all. We begin to look upon its 
desperate and apparently sanguinary 
conflicts as the perennial contentions 
over form and vesture, in which there 
is much rending of garments but little 
loss of life. Thus Mr. Chapman, after 
examining the literature of this skepti- 
cal age, is profoundly impressed with 
its debt to religion and religion’s debt 
to it. He admits great carnage among 
the shadows of faith, but he is resolute 
that the substance has got off unscathed. 

In order to make good this position, 
he looses the irrational knots of church 
vesture and entirely unclothes religion 
of theological dogma. His preliminary 
attempt at defining the residual sub- 
stance is broad, and his subsequent ap- 
plications make the limits of his mean 
ing still broader. Religion is that “faith 
or experience” which suffices “to make 
life coherent and harmonious”; it is the 


‘Lhe 


sense of obligation and responsibility; 
it is the sense of wonder, pity, tender- 
ness, awe, sacrifice, and consecration. All 
these things are within the meaning of 
religion, and are under the special 
covert of its wings. They are present, 
too, in all great literature as indispensa- 
ble elements in its greatness. They 
were incorporated in the various substi- 
tutes proposed in the last century for 
outworn Christianity. They were left 
unmolested even by the utilitarians and 
the militant men of science, who declar- 
ed war on what they regarded as the 
misleading poetical fictions of the Bible. 
They must continue to be present in life 
and literature, or the coil and tumult of 
existence will be reduced to the propor- 
tions and significance of Carlyle’s vase 
of Egyptian vipers. They are real be- 
causé they persist; they persist because 
they are indispensable. 

These things substantially Mr. Crau- 
furd finds in the writings of H. G. 
Wells; on the strength of them he 
speaks of the “religion of H. G. Wells’ 
with the greatest respect. A clergyman 
issuing from Oriel College, he declares 
that Christian thinkers who would min 
ister to the wants of this inquiring age 
“must do so by addressing themselves 
chiefly to the vivid thoughts and feel 
ings of detached, unsystematic, and 
more or less representative minds, 
rather than to the dry-as-dust profes 
sors of an antiquated learning that has 
well-nigh lost all true vitality.” Accord- 
ingly, he goes a long way with the writ 
er he criticises. He agrees with Mr. 
Wells that we should form our beliefs 
to suit our needs, and make our relig 
ion answer to the highest aspirations of 
humanity. But he finds Mr. Wells’s un- 
derstanding of the aspirations of hu- 
manity defective; he finds his distaste 
for the character of Christ, his ignoring 
of God and immortality, sure indica- 
tions of his failure to perceive some of 
the most fundamental human needs. “It 
God and a future life do not exist,” 
urges Mr. Craufurd, “we must, it would 
seem, invent them, if we seek to evoke 
from humanity its noblest and most per- 
sistent efforts.” This is also the posi- 
tion of Mr. Chapman. 

The point of interest in both these 
books is the ground on which their au- 
thors hold to Christian orthodoxy. Like 
G. K. Chesterton, they are orthodox 
with a difference—in an untraditional 
and exhilarating fashion. Like him 
they have rejuvenated their understand- 
ings in the waters of philosophical 
Pragmatism. Mr. Craufurd’s book is 
suggestively studded with references to 
Theodore Parker, Emerson, Whitman, 
John Fiske, and William James. Com 
menting on Wordsworth’s famous 
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Something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose the 


suns— 


dwelling is light of setting 


Mr. Chapman says: “I would not dog 
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matize here. If any reader prefer to 
say that there only seems to be some- 
thing, I am content for the moment to 
have it so; simply remarking that the 
seeming is one of the vital facts of life.’ 
(Quoth Touchstone, “the truest poetry 
is the most feigning.”’) The return to 
orthodoxy represented by these writers 
is like the return to Elizabethan liter- 
ature on the part of the romanticists. 
They feel that the various rationalistic 
isms of the nineteenth century—Posi- 
tivism, for example—is to Christian- 
ity as the poetry of Pope is to the poetry 
of Shakespeare. They reject Positivism, 
as Wordsworth and Coleridge rejected 
Pope, not because it isn’t sound so far 
as it goes, but because it is hopelessly 
inadequate to represent the height and 
depth of man’s desire—the “vital facts 
of life.” They try God and immortality 
as hypotheses, and they stand the test 


prescribed by the scientific age; they 

work—they fit the facts. Such is the 

hope of the new orthodoxy. 

Histoire de la Langue Francaise des 
Origine 8 a 1900 (III, 1600-1660 
premiére partie). Par Ferdinand 
Brunot. Paris: Armand Colin 
The publication of the extensive work 

of Ferdinand Brunot on the history ot 


the French language, which is the sub 
his professorship in the 
es a material 


ject matter of 


University of Paris, advance 


step further. The first volume (548 
pages; 15 francs) reached from _ the 
Latin epoch to the Renaissance; the 
second (510 pages; 15 francs) dealt 
with the sixteenth century; the third, 


when completed, will give the formation 
of the language 1600 
1660, and of this volume the first part 
is now published separately (456 pages; 
12.50 francs). It is divided into three 
books, of which the first is eminently 


classic from to 


readable by anybody interested’ in 
French history and literature; and one 
need not be a special student to find 


savory mental food in the remaining 
and more technical pages. 

Paris literary opinion 
shock at the opening of the seventeenth 
century when the newcomer Malherbe 
began his reforms, weeding out the vo- 
cabulary and reducing the language to 
rule. His typical adversary was that 
erudite and entertaining old maid, 
Mademoiselle de Gournay, fille d'alli- 
ance of Montaigne and editor of his 
works. Even she had to yield to her 
printers so far as to change in his sa 
cred text “a few words of no conse 
quence, such as adverbs and articles 
which seem to them somewhat crabbed 
for the taste of certain over-nice persons 
of this century.” Malherbe’s influence 
and the number of his influential follow- 


received a 


ers grew apace. A fury for grammar 
raged in the salons. Voiture wrote to 
Mademoiselle de Rambouillet on the 
suppression of the conjunction car 
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had achieved in his 
romance, “Polexandre.” A recomman- 
of wet nurses complained that, 
they ask if the 
nurse speaks French “which she 
guarantee, but only that which 
belongs to her state, that she has good 
milk, is and shall always be, please 
God, of good life, and shall die without 
which the monsieur do 


which Gomberville 


daresse 


in good houses, now 
well, 


cannot 


reproach—with 
content themselves.’ 
The discussion of the good use of the 
introduces us to the pédant lan 
to that of the Palais or lawyers 
Parlement, Jodelle de 
as “speaking of war in pur jar- 
and to court use. It was 
tter which was bound to prevail 
of French that “classic” lan- 
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volume of 
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of all rule, 
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old; 
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author 
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the reprobation 
New England); 
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cmantique; various 
and figures. This book has a 
biblographical appendix on the 
published during the 

the libraries in which 
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fell 
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ing the Cyrenaica was determined part- 
ly by its geographical position, highly 
convenient for persecuted Jews emigrat- 


ing from Russia and Rumania, partly 


by the fact that the region wears the 
Turkish suzerainty so lightly that prac- 
tical autonomy might be hoped for, 
though the word could not be used. 
Moreover, the Cyrenaica approaches Pal- 
estine asa sentimental goal, since it was 
once a home of Judaism, “the land that 
is in league” of Ezekiel. On the eastern 
frontier Egypt would be useful as a civ- 
ilized neighbor, and the Turks to the 
west were not unwilling that a country 
that they have had to abandon to the 
Arabs should be regenerated at the ex- 
pense of others. It was therefore with 
the countenance of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment, and with high hopes based on 
the glowing accounts of the Cyrenaica 
in classical literature, that the Ito kx- 
pedition set out in July, 1908. It con- 
sisted of an engineer who was to sur 
vey and to report on the water supp'y 
(a question naturally uppermost when 
you are about to colonize a desert), a 
medical man to consider the probabil- 
ity of epidemics, an expert on agricul- 
ture, and Dr. Gregory, the professor of 
geology at the University of Glasgow. 
Never has a project so visionary been 
safeguarded with precautions so scien- 
tific. Few people realize how great a 
role Cyrene and her distinguished sons 
played in the past before she became 
Jewish, lost her prestige, and disap- 
peared from history. Even Mr. Zang- 
will’s Report, concerned as it is with 
her Jewish traditions, ignores nearly all 
the associations that spring to the mind 
of the Greek scho'ar. Tennyson himself 
was not quite clear about Cyrene’s posi- 
tion on the map when he set the Garden 
of the Hesperides on 
a slope 

rhat ran bloom-bright into the Atlantic 

blue, 

unless, indeed, he intended to break 
with the prevailing tradition of the lo- 
cality of the famous apple tree with its 
golden fruit. It is, of course, the Medi- 
terranean that is the great commercial 
high-road waiting to be exploited once 
again in the days when 
the Cilician pirates called these waters 
‘the golden sea” because they could al- 
waylay a rich cargo from the 
Cyrenaica. In Pindar’s day it would be 
a cargo of silphium, a plant now appar- 
ently extinct (it is ignored in the Re- 
which the merchant kings of 
fostered royal monopoly, 
Congo rubber to-day. Besides this 
which was used as a drug and for 
in shiploads to 


of 


by Cyrene as 


ways 


port), 
Cyrene as a 
like 
plant, 
and was sent 
we see from the “Rudens” 
Cyrene pottery and 

But it was her splendid horses 
hariots that made her the envy of 


cooking 
Capua, as 
Plautu exported 
hal 
and 

great games,and the swan 
of traders, the 


Greece at the 


one of that dynasty 


| habitants must be discarded. 
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 Battiads, was sung by Pindar in the 


Fourth and Fifth Pythian Odes. 


Kingdoms lapse, and climates change, and 
races die, 


says Tennyson, but we are now told that 
the climate of Cyrene has not chang- 
ed, that the population can never have 
been more than fifteen to twenty thou- 
sand, and the inspiring legend that the 
Jews in that district once rose and mas- 
sacred 220,000 Greek and Roman in- 
The fact 
is that the rainfall is and always was 
quite insufficient. At the best, Cyrene 
could have had only a gallon a head per 
day for a population of fifteen thousand, 
and that allows none for those horses 
that were the envy of Greece. It seems 
likely, too, that wild animals were as 
searce then as now. One of Cyrene’s 
most agreeable legends is of the lion 
who met the first founder, Battus, when 
he landed, and fled into the Libyan wil- 
derness in terror of the hero’s stammer- 
ing tongue. But there were no lions to 
be dismayed by the accents of the Ito 
Expedition. “A dead jackal and a liv- 
ing hare were the only wild ani- 
mals”; but we are told that rats and 
mice “are said to be found in the coun- 
try. Donkeys are neglected. As 
a consequence they are small and dis- 
pirited. Crickets and locusts, 
fleas and flies are numerous.” The first 
Greek colonists brought no women, and 
the Ito explorers recommend that, if the 
colonizing scheme should be attempted, 
only a few men should be imported at 
first, and those “encumbered as little as 
possible with women and children.” 
But the Cyrenaica will not be colon- 
ized by Jews; Cyrene will remain a 
derelict, and all the gold of the Roths- 
childs will not people those Libyan 
wastes. There are two practical diffi- 
culties recognized by the Expedition, 
either of which would have been enough 
to blight their hopes. The Arabs are 
unfriendly, wellarmed with modern 
rifles, and evidently prepared to resent 
any intrusion. If that were not s0, 
Cyrene would long ago have been a cen- 
tre of archeological excavation. But 
still more fatal to the prospects of that 
agricultural life desired by the Ito for 
their immigrants, is the scarcity of 
water. What the Arabs would obvious- 
ly shed their blood to defend trom in- 
vaders is not their hearths and homes, 
for they are Nomads, but their entire- 
ly inadequate wells. “The absence of 
impermeable rock layers in the Cyre- 
naica explains the paucity of its sur- 
face waters, and renders practically im- 
possible the construction of storage 
reservoirs large enough for irrigation. 
The excessive porosity of the rocks also 
forbids reliance on wells.” The dry 
pones of Cyrene cannot live again. 
There is, however, another obstacle to 
any such project of an agricultural com- 
munity for tle Russian and Rumanian 
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Jew, though it is one that Mr. Zang- 
will does not choose to face. ‘The life 
that he had planned for the North Afri- 
can colony involved incessant and vir 
tually unremunerative toil. The colon 
ists would need to have the outdoor 
tastes, the hardiness, the thrift, the self 
denial of the Pilgrim Fathers. Mr. Zang 
will seems to forget the existence of the 
United States and the total lack, as tar 
as we are aware, of any enthusiasm on 
the part of the Eastern Jewish immi- 
grant for the simple life of agriculture, 
even under the most favorable condi 


tions. The results of immigration to 
the United States have shown clearly 
that an oppressed agricultural popula- 
tion fleeing from Europe will always 
cling to the crowded life of large cities, 
and that these are the last persons 
whom you can persuade to make the 
desert rejoice and blossom as the rose. 

Mr. Zangwill, in his Introduction to 


Dr. Gregory's Report, declines to accept 


as necessarily final all the damaging 
evidence of the experts of the Expedi 
tion. He still believes that the Cy- 
renaica, with its Hinterland, combines 


a greater number of qualifications for 


an Itoland, as defined by the Russian 
Council of the Ito in 1907, than any 
country of the Old World. But the Re- 
port brought disillusion to the Council 
as a whole,and the costly experiments in 
buildings, roads, railways, and a harbor 
suggested by the experts are indefinitely 
postponed. The Report contains much 


that is of interest to classical scholars 
and archeologists, and is well illustrat- 
ed by photographs 

The Great Pacific Coast. By C. Reginald 

Enock. New York: Charles Scribner's 

Sons. $4 net, 

The author of this volume, who is an 
F.R.G.S., is an astonishingly persistent 
traveller, even for an Englishman. A 
score of times, he tells us, perhaps of- 


tener than any other European, he has 
stood on the white mountainous heights 
of Peru, and lived in large towns 
where the people pursue their daily oc 
cupation at an than 
that of the summit of any of the Ca'i 
fornian or Oregonian snow queens, or of 
Mont Blane. He has written books on 
the Andes and the on Peru, 
Mexico, and other countries. His latest 
volume covers twelve thousand miles ot 


has 


elevation greater 


Amazon, 


territory from Chili to Panama and Cal 


ifornia, thence through Oregon and 
Washington to British Columbia and 
Alaska He writes chiefly to entertain 


the reader, inciGentally also to tell him 
many things about the regions travers 
ed, and to dwell briefly on personal ad 
ventures, some trivial, others serious 
Among the latter were two hairbreadth 
escapes; one in Mexico, where a peon 
guide took him on horseback up a moun 
tain so steep in one place that only by 
urging the horse to utmost speed could 


a) > . 
The Nation. 
it be kept from overbalancing—the 
guide’s excuse being: “I came up here 
when a boy, on muleback, but the road 
has fallen away then’; another 
time, in Arizona, when he had to hang 
on to a rickety viaduct while a freight 
train passed over him. 

Mr. Enock comments on the difference 
between the black people who live under 
British and those who are under Ameri 
can rule; on the courtesy of the Mexi- 
can contrasted with the American, 
who is often aggressively uncivil, mere 
ly to assert his equality, not because ol 
inherent disagreeableness He offers 
much good advice to the English on the 
subject of emigration to Canada. He 
wonders what svurt of adults the Ameri 
can children will flake who are brought 


since 


as 


up on the colored supplements of our 
Sunday papers. Such moralizings, how 
ever, are incidental; the bulk of the 
1uthor’s remarks relates to things seen 
y } and likely to be seen by tho 
! d by his descriptions to follow in 
I or teps., 
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did 
sense of “I wager’ you did; 
: the 
do, oO t ie”: 
did, 
More suggestive of 
like “I believe 
you,”” and ail not to?" 
But it is unquestionably a surprise to find 
a Celtic heredity claimed for such appar- 
universal expressions of ready as- 
sent as “I don't mind if I or “Would 
a duck swim?” A common exclama- 
Ulster, we are told, is “No, but 
and it is a common Irish phrase, 
that our 
“never fear.’’ On the contrary, there would 
be danger of misunderstanding if, outside 
of Ireland, a visitor coming in and finding 
the dinner, should say, ‘“‘Much 
good do Mr. Joyce admits 
that people are “rather 
prone Hence, a chapter 
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winning. Mr. Nevill mentions 4 dice 
craps common in the old 

ys of the Palais Royal and still played 
in Alaska, the very boards 
brought to California by French emigrants 
forties He seems not to have 
modification of the game play- 
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Shilleto Smith has no new in- 
formation to bring in her life of “Dean 
Swift” (Putnam), and her manner of re- 
lating the known events is not more than 
moderately entertaining. The great crux 


Sophie 


of Swift's life and character, the question | 


of his marriage to Stella, she waives with 
a “What does it matter?’—and this in a 
long chapter which undertakes to set the 
Dean before the world as a Don Quixote 
and flower of chivalrous devotion 
ladies. But if our author has no new 
facts, she has abundant new interpretation 
of them. Swift was “an idealist’; as for 
his ambition, he merely “stood on a pin- 
nacle and demanded a reward to crown the 
citadel”; he in advance of his age 
in his attitude toward women; he allowed 
no coarseness before them; he was without 
reproach in the tragedy of Vanessa; he 
wri the “Tale of a Tub” in a spirit of 
genuine optimism”; “Shelley and Swift [was 


was 


tes 
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between the Ionian 
Dorian familiar to all 
of Thucydides, Arnold, 
Pater, Wilamowitz, and Eduard Meyer. But 
term of origins Ionian is 
as problematical as Pelas- 
Were there proto-Ionians 
Minor before the 
Were the Ionians 


storical contrast 


ind spirit is 


Curtius 
is a ethnical 
still 
gic 


a word 


Ionian 
the original dough or 
the later leaven of the population of At- 
Were they the survivors and in- 
heritors of Mycenman or A®gean 
or like the Achmwans and the Dorians 
iron-using invaders from the regions of 
the Danube? Did the Tonians make the 
fonilan migration, or did the migration 
them, lonian merely a name 
for of driven out 
from European Greece by the pressure from 
the North? David G. Hogarth’s six lec- 
tures “Ionia and the East” (Frowde) 
latest contribution to this elusive 
He claim have 
many conclusions, but 
merely to have collected new evidence that 
define and the truth 
theories. The elements which went 


tica? 


make and is 
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on 


ire the 


liscussion does not to 
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to the making of the Ionians are those 
of all the Hellenes: “A mass of the old 
7Zgean stock, which had long been par- 
ticipant in the prehistoric civilization of 
the A®gean Bronze Age, came to be leaven- 
ed by the infusion of northern blood drawn 
from the area of mid-European culture.” 
The A®gean element was relatively pre- 
ponderant in the tribes that came to oc- 
cupy the part of Asia Minor afterwards 
known as Ionia. But the territory in 
which they settled had not itself been a 
seat of Avgean culture. It had been closed 
to the A®gean civilization by the domina- 
tion, first of a Hittite, and then perhaps 
of a Phrygian inland power. The weak- 


'ening of this power by Assyrian pressure 


to the | 


In Asia) 
colonization? | 


threw the coast open for settlement, and 
left free play for the first expansion of 
historic Hellenic civilization known as 
Ionian. 


By these hypotheses, Mr. Hogarth thinks 
he can account for the sudden outburst 
of this civilization—inexplicable if the 
Ionians were merely rude northern tribes 
—and for the traces of Oriental influence 
in the art of Ionia. The chief mediators 
with the Orient were the Hittites and the 
Phrygians, and probably not the Pheeni- 
cians, whose role has been greatly exag- 
gerated. For confirmation of these views, 
Mr. Hogarth appeals to the treasure of the 
earliest Artemision by him at 
Ephesus in 1904. These specimens of early 
dating perhaps from the eighth 
century B. c., he finds closely analogous 
to the “sub-A®gean”’ art of the Enkomi 
treasure found in Salamis on Cyprus, which 
date at the very end of the 
The traces of Oriental influ- 
are to be explained in the 
Mr. Hogarth recognizes the 
of all of this 
is not inclined dogmatize. 
It would perhaps be expecting too much 
to ask that Mycenologists and Minoans 
should refrain from speculation altogether 
and confine themselves to the bare state- 
ment of the Greek tradition and the facts 
of archmological discovery in these pre- 
historic matters. But it would release an 
immense amount of the Hellenist’s time 
for more profitable reading. 


discovered 


Ionian art, 


he would 
Bronze Age. 
both 


way. 
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same 
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A valuable source for the study of po- 
litical and constitutional history has been 
made available by the publication, by au- 
thority of the State of New York, of the 
“Messages from the Governors” (Albany: 
J. B. Lyon Company, State Printers). There 
are in all eleven v ‘umes covering the pe- 
riod from the mecting of the first repre- 


| sentative Assembly of Colonial New York 
|in 1683 to the beginning of Gov. Hughes’s 


culture, | 


first Administration in January, 1907. Ten 
volumes are taken up with the text of mes- 
sages and accompanying State papers. The 
eleventh volume, perhaps the most valua- 
ble of all, is a comprehensive index of the 
whole with valuable tabulations of law 
cases cited and constitutional references, It 
is so rare to find works of this sort care- 
fully and fully indexed that it is a relief 
to discover with this compilation a key 
of such utility. The work of editing has 
been competently done by Charles Z, Lin- 
coln, whose experience for his difficult task 
comprised service as counse] for Govs. 
Morton, Black, and Roosevelt. He has pro- 
vided historical introductions for each vol- 
and in the earlier per'od has found 


ume, 
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it necessary and useful to piece out the 
sometimes meagre records by extracts from 
other contemporaneous records, all of which 
work seems to have been done with a keen 
regard for historical accuracy. Throughout 
the volumes there are frequent footnotes, 
not only explaining the text but providing 
careful citations to cases and decisions 
mentioned, and a systematic analysis of 
constitutional questions and legal develop- 
ment as they arose. This makes the work 
of considerable value for students of the 
development of legislative and _  constitu- 
tional problems, whereas without it a 
searcher would have to grope largely in the 
dark. The books are printed in clear type 
on good paper and are well bound. 


For Samuel G. Camp's “Fishing Kits and 
Equipment” (Outing Publishing Company) 
there should hardly seem tobea need, since, 
though the chapters were well enough as 
contributions to a sporting magazine, they 
are not sufficiently important for a book, 
and contain nothing that is not already 
to be had in more valuable volumes. The 
illustrations are not wisely chosen. For 
example, there are no helping diagrams for 
such processes as the tying of leaders 
while a large half-tone shows four rods 
which vary in price from $5 to $30, but 
which, in the picture, appear identical. The 
English is slipshod. Not to speak of split 
infinitives and such minor weaknesses, the 
book is full of sentences like the follow- 
ing: “But the American angler who fol- 
lows the above plan is a very rare bird, 
however numerous they [sic] may be in 
Merry England”: “The cheap fly is a snare 
and a delusion to the angler only.” 


“Old Hallowell on the Kennebec,” by Em- 
ma Huntington Nason, published by the au- 
thor at Augusta, Me., is notable among town 
histories, both for its execution and for the 
inherent interest of the subject. This plea- 
sant town, opposite Augusta, was success- 
ively an Abenaki village, which was first 
Christianized by the Jesuits, and later ac- 
quired as a trading post by the Plymouth 
Colony. The foundation of the town goes 
back to 1771, its incorporation as a city, 
with which the story ends, dates from 1852. 
People of substance and education were 
among the early settlers. We find such 
names as Dummer, Sheppard, Merrick. The 
Vaughan family still occupy the house bulit 
for Dr. Benjamin Vaughan, M.P., just be- 
fore the close of the eighteenth century. 
A man of wealth, he treated only poor pa- 
tients, and free of charge; he had aided 
Franklin substantially in the peace settle- 
ment; his library of 10,000 volumes was put 
ar the disposal of borrowing neighbors, in 
a small way he was an author. Cardinal 
Manning was the nephew of Dr. Vaughan's 
wife. It was people of this stamp that gave 
the community its flavor. It has supplied 
two Governors to the State. Among its lit- 
erary citizens are Jacob Abbott of the Rollo 
books, and his brilliant son, Lyman Ab- 
bott; Prof. C. F. Richardson, the historian 
of American literature; Rev. J. H. Ingra- 
ham, a most prolific novelist of the sensa- 
tional order, and his son, Col, Prentiss In- 
graham, who, beginning as a Confederate 
officer, was a soldier of fortune under many 
flags, and wrote innumerable novels of a 
lurid cast. Such are a few of the 
claims of old Hallowell upon the read- 
er’s attention. Talleyrand visited it. Wil- 
liam Hazlitt, the elder, preached there on 
trial, but his Unitarianism was too radical 
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for the congregation. Charles Bulfinch de- 
signed the belfry of the oldest church. In 
short, the chronicle is variously interesting. 
It gains from the numerous illustrations 
based on early portraits or scenic photo- 
graphs. 


If the title “Britain at Bay’’ (Putnam) 
were pot enough to make the stolid Eng- 
lishman sit up, the fact that it is writ- 
ten by Spenser Wilkinson should cause dis- 
quietude from John of Groats to Land's 
End. With the peculiar solemnity and em- 
phasis that distinguish this writer's ante- 
mortem surveys of his fatherland, Britain 
is warned that Germany looms large across 
the channel, controls the politics of the 
Continent, and might, at a pinch, force 
united Europe to attack England. “In that 
case’’—a favorite phrase—England’s vaunt- 


ed supremacy on the sea, even if main- 
tained, would not help much. You can’t 
force enemies to make peace with you, 


even after the destruction of their sea pow- 
er, unless you get after them with 
horse, foot, and marines. The foe may 
be able to attack you, but their distressing 
sentiments of hostility may be indefinitely 
continued. The only real safeguard against 


can 
not 


‘Germany is for England to have an army 


that can be sent over seas and make her, 
in contingencies, an aggressive ally on 
land, The way to get such an army is 
compulsory military service for a year— 
two for the mounted service. This can 
be done cheaper than the present army, the 
effective of which would be quadrupled. As 


for the inconvenience of sefving a year, 
that is a patriotic duty, and once right 
principles were instilled, every Briton 


would be delighted to become a Tommy 
Atkins, with pecket money “not to exceed 
fourpence” daily. With such an army, 
invaders could be repelled, and, at need, 
a Continental ally substantially reinforced 
We should hardly notice this ponderously 


harmful tract were it not that the Eng- 
lish, and on occasion ourselves, take a 
melancholy delight in mumbling the tidbit 
of national peril. That would be an in 
nocent recreation except that it has to 
be paid for heavily in guns, ships, and 
costly martial overprovision of all sorts 


To make his bugbear horrific, Mr. Wilkin- 
son piles up gratuitous suppositions indefi 
nitely. He fails to see that with or with- 
out British troops France and Italy have 
the strongest motive, that of self-pre 
vation, to oppose Germany. The idea of 
either being forced into anti-British 
coalition is preposterous. Moreover, there 
reason to represent Germany, in 
International Socialism is steadily 
potentially an enemy of the 
As for Mr. Wilkinson's paper 
that an 


ser 
an 
is no 
which 
gaining, 
human race 
army, it is by no means certain 
effective force can be obtained a basis 
of a single year’s service, especially if, 
as it is suggested, recruits who wish may 
live at home. But in a book of this sort 
one wide assumption more or less really 
doesn’t matter. 


as 


on 


From his “Critical Essays of the Seven- 
teenth Century” Prof. J. E. Spingarn has 
reprinted “Sir William Temple's Essays 
on Ancient and Modern Learning and on 
Poetry” (Frowde), in a separate small 
volume. The study of Temple's style (he 
was, according to Dr. Johnson. “‘the first 
writer who gave cadence to English prose’’) 
would be serviceable in our schools to cor- 
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rect the modern tendency toward an un 


balanced impulsiveness. 

To the Albion series of Anglo-Saxon and 
Middle English poetry, Frederick Tupper 
now adds in monumental edition “The Rid- 
dies of the Exeter Book” (Ginn). In a 
prefatory essay of some hundred pages he 
discusses the principles of comparative rid- 
dle-study, the sources and analogues of the 
Exeter Book Riddles, authorship, poem, 
manuscripts, etc. The sixty-seven pages of 
text are illuminated by 223 pages, includ- 
ing notes and glossary. If Professor Tup- 
per has not brought his subject into broad 


daylight, he has at least made darkness 
visible. The result of years of research 
in the most recondite territory, this vol- 


ume is an admirably organized mine opened 
in the fleld of enigmatography. 

The Oxford French Series (Frowde) con 
tributes four volumes handsomely printed, 
and well equipped with introductions and 
notes. Two are works of George Sand, 
“Francois le Champi,” edited by Alfred 
Mercier, and “Les Maitres Sonneurs,”’ edit- 
ed by Stéphane Barlet. The other two are 
the entertaining “la Société francaise au 
XVile siécle,”” by Victor Cousin, issued by 
Leon Delbos, and Lamartine’s “Le Tailleur 


edited by W 


de Pierres de Saint-Point,”’ 

Robertson. It is doubtful whether any of 
these books will make much appeal to 
American colleges, even the editions of 
George Sand, since “‘La Petite Fadette”’ and 


“La Mare au Diable”’ have long preémpted 
the ground 

E. B. Iwan-Miiller, journalist and author, 
died in London last week, aged fifty-seven 
He was engaged dt different times 


years 

upon the staffs of the Pall Mall Gazette 
and Manchester Courier, and from 1896 until! 
his death, as an editorial writer on the 


Daily Telegraph. He was editor of the Ox- 
llection of “Shotover Papers,” and 
author of “Lord Milner and South Africa,” 
and “Ireland To-day and To-morrow.” 
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like 


is an 


de« ply 


vantage and a One 


for instance, to have more attention to gen 
eral principles, connecting classes of phe 
nomena. There is in the book some undu 
compression: the chapter on ploughing 


contains no more than the average poo! 
farmer is content to know, and barely begin 
to answer the numerous questions of the be 
The of the important 
of manures is most 
One find the 


mendation plants 


ginner treatment 


subject barnyard cur 


sory. is amused to recom 


in 
for 
plants 


not to spray when 
appended to the directions 
spraying the which, of all 
needs such caution least, as its crop in no 
its flower. On the other 
apart from these defects, the book 
bas the advantage of being unduly 
technical; it is generally direct and sensi- 
ble, and gives much practical advice, Char 
acteristic of this better side are the 
marks on feeding the horse, and the care of 


the farm orchard as distinguished from the 


blossom 
potato, 


way depends on 
hand, 
not 


re 


commercial. 
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Modern in children’s gardens, 
chiefly in cities, has produced a flood of 
books, of which two of the most interesting 
are “Little Gardens for Boys and Girls,” 
by Myrta Margaret Higgins (Houghton 
Mifflin) and “Children’s Gardens for Pleas- 
ure, Health, and Education,” by Henry G. 
Parsons (Sturgis & Walton). Although the 
accidental, these books 

The first is addressed 
to the child itself, and, in fifteen chapters, 
sometimes plain and practical, sometimes 
idealizing and stimulating, appeals to the 
two sides of child nature Put directly 
into the hands of any child of ten or more, 
it should fulfil its An excellent 
chapter treats of a subject usually neglect- 
ed, indoor winter gardening. Mr. Parsons’s 
book, on the other hand, Is addressed to the 
teacher. Like the first, it is the outcome 
of much experience, for Mr. Parsons has 
had the practical direction of the movement 
for children’s gardens in New York, started 
He confines himself to the 
work which he has done, but Its general 

and his remarks upon it are of 
interest. One is tempted to quote 
from this book passages on the relation- 
ship between gardening and citizenship. The 
instruction which the author draws 
from the making of a garden path and 
the seven lessons in the “pedagogy of the 
spade” are not merely novel, but signifi- 
cant. To one engaged in the work of chil- 
dren's gardening, even to a parent instruct- 
ing his child, this little book will give as- 
to one inclined to doubt modern 
progress it will bring courage and hope. 

“Explorations ih Bolivia,” by Major P. H. 
Faweett, is the article of greatest general 
interest the Geographical Journal for 
May. It an account of his work in the 
delimitation of the eastern frontier at the 
request of the Bolivian Government, togeth- 
valuable information about 
In respect to its natural 
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In the discussion of the paper 
read to the Royal Geographical So- 
Sir Martin Conway sald that Bolivia 
the remarkable in the 

because it contained regions of al- 
kind mountains covered 
giaciers and perpetual snow 
tropical forests There is also utter 
with expanses of white salts spread 
over vast areas, that it “resembles a 
of the surface of the Six 
illustrations and a map accompany the ar- 
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The Spirit of the West,” In the National 
Ceographic Magazine for April, is a résumé 
of the work of the Reclamation Service by 
its statistician, C, J. Blanchard. The vivid 
impression made by it is that never before 
in the history of the world have great des- 
been tfansformed in so short 


ert regions 
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‘a time as three or four years into cul- 
tivated fields thickly inhabited. This is 
true of a large tract in Idaho, which in 
1905 exhibited no sign of human life, but 
now is a garden rich and productive with 
pleasant homes on each 40 and 80 acres, 
while four prosperous towns, soon to be- 
come cities, have sprung up along the 
new railway. The strange sights of Mukden, 
the capital of Manchuria, and its won- 
derful art treasures are pleasantly de- 
scribed by Eliza R. Scidmore. Both articles 
are fully illustrated. 


George Frederick Barker, professor 
emeritus of physics at the University of 
Pennsylvania, died in Philadelphia last 
week, aged seventy years. He was gradu- 
ated from Sheffield Scientific School at Yale 
in 1858, and after holding chairs in several 
colleges was called to Pennsylvania in 1873. 
Professor Barker was the first to exhibit 
radium in this country. He served as Unit- 
ed States commissioner to the Paris Elec- 
trical Exhibition in 1881, and as delegate 
or commissioner to several other electrical 
exhibitions and congresses. 


Professor Robert Koch, the celebrated 
bacteriologist and discoverer of the germ 
of tuberculosis, died at Baden-Baden on 
Friday, aged sixty-seven years. Dr. Koch’s 
medical education was received at Gét- 
tingen, and, after several years of private 
practice, he was made director of the 
Cholera Commission to India and Egypt. In 
1884 he discovered the cholera spirillum, 
regarded as the positive test for Asiatic 
cholera. He also traced the germs of the 
then incurable sleeping sickness to the 
tsetse fly, and prepared an antitoxin. It 
was in 1882 that he discovered the germ of 
tuberculosis; in 1890 the world was startled 
by the announcefment that Dr. Koch had 
discovered a lymph which would cure the 
disease. Thousands flocked to Berlin, drawn 
by the sensational reports, which, how- 
ever, did not come from Dr. Koch himself. 
He explained the nature of his discovery, 
its scope and treatment, in an article in 
1891. The scientific world still questions 
value of the lymph in_ general 
practice. Dr. Koch continued his pene- 
trating studies of the disease, and 
founded the Institute for the Investigation 
of Tuberculosis, which bears his name. In 
1908 he provoked much discussion at the 
Tuberculosis Congress at Washington, be- 
cause of his views on the transmission of 
the disease germ. He was for many years 
a professor in the University of Berlin, and 
director or member of . many scientific 
bodies.. He received the Harden medal and 
the Nobel prize. 


the 


Drama. 


Vanderheyden Fyles, it is announced, will 
take up at once the duties of literary di- 
rector of the New Theatre, succeeding 
John Corbin. This position carries with it 
the responsibility of selecting plays for pre- 
sentation, subject to the approval of a 
committee of executive heads. Mr. Fyles 
is a son of Franklin Fyles, the dramatic 


eritle and writer. 


One of the leading events of commence- 


ment week at Middlebury College will be 
the presentation of a Roman drama, “Tem- 


poribus Hominis Arpinatis,’ a representa- 
tion of dramatic moments in the life of 
Cicero. It deals particularly with the great 
conspiracy of Catiline, the play closing with 
Cicero’s triumphant return from banish- 
ment. The end sought is educational rath- 
er than entertaining. It is to give “‘a true 
| glimpse of the life of a civilization which 
has entered into and moulded all subse- 
quent history.” 


“Oberammergau,” by Josephine Helena 
Short (Thomas Y, Crowell & Co.), gives a 
|full summary of the Passion Play, and a 
|sympathetic account, profusely illustrated, 
lof the village and the villagers, by one who 
‘speaks from intimate knowledge. The cir- 
cumstances attending the production of the 
play are pleasantly described, and the per- 
|sonal tone in which the author writes ac- 
‘cords well with the attempt to bring out 
the importance which the play has in the 
personal lives of the players. 


A similar book by the Rev. E. Hermitage 
Day, “Oberammergau and the Passion Play; 
'a Practical and Historical Handbook for 
Visitors” (Milwaukee: The Young Church. 
'man Co.), dwells especially upon the spirit 
‘of the production, It contains a useful syn- 
|opsis, and its practical guidance is accom- 
panied by considerable descriptive matter; 
|the historical background seems somewhat 
| remote. An abundance of good illustrations 
‘and tasteful printing make this a neat little 
| volume. 


Sir Herbert Tree says that the play which 
Alfred Noyes has written for him is “a 
work of pure imagination, something be- 
tween ‘The Blue Bird’ and ‘Pinkie and the 
Fairies, with a distinctly Christmassy 
flavor.” 


A new play by Henry James will be pro- 
duced before long in Charles Frohman’s 
Repertory Theatre in London. Granville 
Barker is superintending the rehearsals. It 
begins to look as if Mr. Frohman were real- 
lv in earnest in his experiment with the 
literary and intellectual theatre. 


The rural theatre seems to be making 
some advance in England. The Aldbourne 
Village Players are filling a two weeks’ 
season at the London Coronet Theatre, They 
play every evening, with matinées on 
Wednesday and Saturday. The Aldbourne 
Village Theatre—‘‘the first village theatre 
for village players in England’’—was open- 
ed for Mr. McEvoy by Granville Barker on 
February 26. The play presented was “The 
| Village Wedding,” a cottage drama in three 
acts, which Mr. McEvoy had specially writ- 
ten for his company, Since the opening of 
|the Aldbourne Theatre “The Village Wed- 
'ding” has been played sixteen times to 
crowded houses, thousands of persons hav- 
ing travelled to the little village of Ald- 
bourne to be present. The play has also 
been presented by the Village Players eigh- 
teen times elsewhere, including two per- 
formances at the Galety Theatre, Manches- 
ter. In London the whole original cast ap- 
pears. After the London season the company 
returns to Aldbourne for the hay-making 
and harvest, and in the autumn will fulfil 
engagements in the provinces and in Ire- 
lend. 


The Abbey Theatre Company of Dublin 
|has begun an engagement in the London 
Court Theatre, opening with “Deirdré of 
the Sorrows,” written by J. M. Synge not 
long before he died. “The Playboy of the 
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Western World” will also be given. A num- 
ber of plays new to London are likely to 
be presented, including “The Green Hel- 
met,” a play in verse by W. B. Yeats; “The 
Image,” a comedy by Lady Gregory; “The 
Eloquent Dempsey,” by William Boyle; 
“Thomas Muskerry,” by Padriac Colm; 
“The Glittering Gate,” by Lord Dunsany; 
and two plays by a young dramatist, S. L, 
Robinson. The company will include Sara 
Allgood, Maire O'Neill, Arthur Sinclair, 
Fred O'Donovan, and J. M. Kerrigan. 





Musie. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra Pro- 
grammes. Boston: C. A. Ellis. 


One of the bulkiest books that come 
to a newspaper office is the annual vol- 
ume containing the programmes of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. The issue 
for 1909-1910 contains 1,860 pages. Many 
of these are filled with advertisements, 
some of which inconveniently interrupt 
the reading matter; but there is enough 
of this, too, to entitle the tome to a per- 
manent place in a music-lover’s library. 
The editor, Philip Hale, who, as a news- 
paper critic, can give free expression to 
his dislike of things that are good 
and great in music, must have suf- 
fered agonies in the attempt to write 
pleasantly about the concert pieces 
he has to comment on for these pro- 
grammes, and the soloists who help to 
interpret them; yet he usually succeeds 
surprisingly well. He has somewhat 
curbed his pedantic passion for foot- 
notes, and he generally avoids the fool- 
ish parsing in which some programme 
elucidators indulge. No less readable 
than his comments on the programmes 
are the “Entr’actes and Excursions’ 
which are inserted to keep the Boston 
brain agreeably exercised while the or- 
chestra has its intermissions. They 
are partly the editor’s own, partly culled 
trom diverse newspapers. Among the 
notable topics discussed are Bruckner, 
Therese Brunswick and Beethoven, Col- 
or Audition, Don Juan in Music, Leg- 
end of the Flying Dutchman, The Lore- 
ley in Legend and Music, Newman’s 
“Hugo Wolf,” Schubert's First Singers, 
Liszt in Rome, Grenville Bantock, Does 
Music Pay? Unopin, In Defence of Tran- 
scriptions, Music in the Theatre, Dau- 
det’s “L’Arlésienne.” There are sundry 
indexes, including one for the footnotes, 
and the programmes are given in full, 
with soloists, dates, and summaries of 
the number of times diverse composers 
were represented. The present conduc- 
tor, Max Fiedler, evidently has not 
much interest in American music, only 
three of our composers—Chadwick, Con- 
verse, and Loeffler—being represented, 
one each. Some oddly assorted pairs 
are Beethoven and Strauss, who head 
the procession with eight hearings each, 
and Brahms and Wagner, who come 
next, with seven each. The number of 
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composers altogether was forty-six. Max 
Fiedler’s programmes are not always 
models, but, on the whole, they include 
what the public particularly wants to 
hear; and Mr. Hale’s comments and 
erudite references will serve as a treas- 
ure-house for the editors of the pro- 
gramme books of the other American 
orchestras, the number of which has in 
creased surprisingly within the last ten 
years. 


Art. 


TWO SALONS. 





THE 


Paris, May 18. 


The artist in France cannot 
blame of his own failure on the Gov 
ernment with the ease of the British 
artist, who is now convinced that art in 
England needs but the encouragement 
of the state to wake up from its torpor 
Nothing strikes one more, on coming to 
the two Salons from the Royal Academy 
and the International, than the number 
of pictures and prints and sculptures 
bearing the label “commanded” or “ac- 
quired by the state.” The state orders 
pictures and buys them, it provides 


lay the 


wall space for the designs of its 
painters end buildings for the stat- 
ues of its sculptors, and the results 


scarcely justify the belief of the British 
artist that inspiration must come with 
encouragement, Neither Salon makes 
a sign of that awakening, or rebellion, 
or new movement, or whatever it may 
be called, that some people think has 
long been due. Of course, the mistake 
is in counting upon an awakening with 
every spring. In the last century the 
interval of stagnation was long between 
the romanticists of the thirties and the 
impressionists of the seventies; and 
again there was a pause before the mem- 
orable secession of 1890 and the wonder- 
ful series of exhibitions that followed 
for some few years afterwards at the 
new Salon. So high a level could not 
be maintained indefinitely, and, while 
the older generation gives evidence of 
exhaustion, the younger generation has 
not yet come knocking at the door loud 
enough to make itself heard. In the old 
Salon the vigor, the vitality, that was 
once the redeeming merit of the exhibi- 
tors there, seems to have weakened; 
the huge machin, of old its chief fea 
ture, has dwindled in numbers and 
threatens to shrink in size; and, more 
unfortunately, Henri Martin, who knew 
how to bring to it distinction and dec 
orative dignity, is this year among the 
absent. In the new Salon it is not the 
vigor, the vitality, alone of the artist, 
but in many cases the artist himself 
who has disappeared—for the time, any- 
way. You look in vain for such dis 
tinguished painters from abroad as 
Anglada and Zuloaga, Zorn, and Veber, 
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Sargent and Liebermann, who at one 
period were always represented. Th 


president, Roll, sends nothing, his forces 
this year reserved for Venice, and if 
Besnard does send, he is content to 
be represented by but one picture, and 
this one he has often surpassed. Alto 
gether, the absences are so numerous 
and so notable that the collection 
whole inevitably suffers in interest. 

I make this explanation at once, be 
cause, really, nothing is more character 
istic of either exhibition than the pre 
vailing dulness. However, a lesser « 
gree of interest does not mean no inte! 
est, and I have not passed through these 
endless galleries entirely without my 
reward. In the old Salon I was 
ed especially by the big series of panels 
Jean-Paul naturally, sinc: 
they Surrender at York 
destined for the Lavy 
It is suggestive 
after Abbey's 
Pittsburgh now at the 
Before the Frenchman's work 


as a 


attract 
by Laurens, 
represent the 
and 


at 


town are 


Courts Baltimore. 


to see them so0 soon de 


signs for Royal 
Academy. 
feel how 
tered technically the needs and uses ot 
mural decoration. He convinces you that 
he knows how to make his picture tell on 
the flat wall it is designed to cover, how 
to make his subject the motive for an 
effective arrangement lines and 


you much better he has ma 


of col 


ors. The windings of the road and th: 
red-coated troops through the bare 
landscape, the enclosing fences, the 


raised fort, the stretch of water beyond 
—all become parts of an ingenious pat 


tern, well-defined, well-balanced, restful 
to the eye. But so much is to be ex 
pected from the decorator who has 
learned his trade. More is looked for 
from the artist who should infuse th: 
spirit of life into the pattern. It is just 
here that Laurens fails. His officer 


and soldiers are puppets whose place in 
the pattern is their only reason for be 
ing there. The title of the design can 
not but recall another famous surrender 
that was made more famous still by the 
painter’s record of it on his canvas— 
the surrender of Breda. 
not heedless of his pattern, his record 
is splendidly decorative. But he ex 
pressed, too, the emotion, the tragedy, 
of the incident; the meaning of his two 
central figures is none the less poignant 
because the lances which give the pic 
ture one of its names group themselvs 

with such decorative beauty in the back 
ground. The central figures in Lau 
rens's Surrender are but puppets like 
the rest, they convey no emotion, not s« 


Velasquez was 


much as a hint of tragedy, they have 
not even a leading in the 
pattern.’ However, other 
work the same that 
can compare with it. 

In other kinds of work, it 
dinary to find how persistently 
Salon of the Artistes Francais repeats 
the same famillar features spring after 
spring. Here again are two fine virll« 


importance 


there is no 


on colossal scale 
is extraor 


the 
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landscapes by Harpignies, so like to his 
is impossible 
anything of them except 
that in one this year he shows—and 
shows superbly—Un Centenaire of the 
tree world, symbolic apparently of him- 
self in the world of painters. Bonnot 
again vies with the photograph in the 
hard exactness of the likeness he obtains 

Edmond Théry and Isidore Leroy 
this time his sitters. And once more 
Joseph Bail displays his skill in render- 
ing an interior filled with homely do- 
mestic detail elaborately carried out in 
his Kitchen of the Hospital at Beaune; 
and also is assured of his success by the 
most flattering compliment of all, for 
his imitators abound on every side and 
brass and copper are brought to such a 
glorification of polish in so many can- 
vases that Bail in self-protection should 
scrupulously shut his eyes forevermore 
to metal that is polishable. Also, the 
Spanish element is to the fore: Zo with 
a group of the dancing boys that bring 


previous pictures that it 


to say more 


the tourists in crowds to Seville at 
Easter, Ribera with Carmen, who is 
now an indispensable heroine of the 
modern exhibition; Salas with an equal- 


ly indispensable religious procession; 
Vasquez with the inevitable scene from 
the Bull Ring—though Sorolla shows 
not. But no convention survives trium- 
phant'y continual usage, and the radi- 
ance of conventional Spanish sunlight 
grows a little dimmed. Nor has the 
American element vanished, though per- 
haps it is quite so strong as in 
some recent exhibitions. Few things in 
the entire collection interested me as 
much as Richard Miller’s Statuette Cli- 
noise, rather for the rendering of still- 
life than as a portrait of the girl who 
sits before the idol and a mirror beyond 
it in which her face, with its clear rose 
tints and golden hair, is reflected. The 
beauty is in the gown of quiet but gor- 
geous plaid, in the figured bodice, in the 
reflection, above all in the little Chinese 
figure catching the light, and giving it 
out again as if the light shone but to 
express its subtle modelling and beauty 
of surface. Nothing could be better as 
a plece of painting, though there is no 
pictorial reason why the woman should 
be in the picture; she is a mere bit of 
still-life herself. Vonnoh is not so suc- 
cessful as he was with the portrait of 
his wife two or three years ago. In his 
Mr. Clifford Grayson, he has evidently 
sought to use his sitter as a motive for 
an arrangement in brown and black, the 
of the background repeated in 
the waistcoat, In the cane, In the gloves. 
That a portrait painter should spare a 
thought for color arrangement Is a fact 
that in itself arrests attention at the old 
Salon But Vonnoh’s thought for ar 
rangement has left him less time for the 
study of character. Another good por- 
trait, reticent in color, graceful in pose, 
is one of a young girl by MacCameron; 
and Hubbell’s La Sortie is an admirable 


not 


brown 


‘landscapes, Charles W. 
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‘full-length of a lady in street dress, who | 


stands well within her frame, with the 
quiet, almost austerity, of color, which 
the younger school of Americans have 
learned from Whistler. Among the 
Eaton's forest 
in winter and moonlight night in au- 
tumn make their effect by the refine- 
ment of color and light, the wonderful | 
gradation in the luminous sky, and the 
sympathy of observation. There is too 
e striking painting of winter by E. W. | 
Redfield, a relief after the sprawling 
countrysides of the usual exhibitor, with 
whom inappropriate size and screaming 
color are bids for notice. 

In the section of engraving, Pen- 
nell’s etchings of England at Work, 
Timothy Cole’s sympathetic reproduc- 
tion of Carriére’s Maternité with its en- 
velope of atmosphere admirably sug- 
gested, and Henry Wolf's print after 
Corot stand out with a good deal of dis- 
tinction, especially as year by year the 
old Salon devotes itself more exclusively 


to the big commercial print, to the enor- | 


mous reproductive etching and litho- 
graph, and spares less space and promi- 
nence to the original expressions of both 
these arts. 

In the sculpture section, it was no 
doubt partly prejudice that drew me 
particularly to Barnard’s La Vie Hu- 
maine, for not only are the two enor- 
mous designs, entitled respectively Le 
Fardeau de la Vie and Le Travail et la 
Fraternité, the biggest in the Sculpture 
Court, but both are to have their perma- 
nent place in my native country and, to 
appeal to me still more personally, in 
my native State. Whether from preju- 
dice or not, certainly I found nothing 


else so ambitious in subject and compo- | 
They are groups of nude fig-| 


sition. 
ures, heroic in scale, elaborate in ar- 
rangement, full of detail, and replete 


with allegory for those whose pleasure | 


it will be to unravel it from its symbols 
in stone. When it is a question of the 
more important question of the decora- 
tive value of these great groups, I feel, 
as I so often do with work designed for 
a special place and purpose, the difficul- 
ty, or perhaps I should say the impos- 
sibility, of judging it when in the dis- 
cordant setting of a modern exhibition. 
As seen at the Salon, the composition 
of each group strikes me as a little in- 
coherent; there is no fine outline, the 
separate forms hardly seem bold enough 
or simple enough or well enough sub- 
ordinated to the effect as a whole. But 
the sculptor knows, as I do not, the con- 
ditions for which he is working, and the 
probability is that the groups, on the 
bullding which they are to adorn, would 


spring. Too many of the others. like so 
many of the more distinguished mem- 
bers of the Artistes-Francais, show an 
ever-strengthening tendency to repeti- 
tion in subject and dependence on the 
same convention, with the consequent 
loss of the old spontaneity and fresh- 
ness, I feel this very much in the work 
of painters like Gaston La Touche and 
Aman-Jean, whose work varies slightly 


as one sees it spring after spring, except 


for the size of the canvas and for the 


|/new models and sitters they sometimes 


—though not often in the case of Aman- 
Jean—may find. Both these artists have 
the great advantage of definite com- 
missions to fill, but even this does not 
suffice to stimulate them to the point of 
facing fresh problems. In a new series 
of three panels for the state, La Touche 
gives but another variation of the old 
theme built up of swans and fountains, 
of sunlight and figures, ideal and real, 
so that I wondered if they might not be 
the same decorations I had seen in al- 
most the same place a year ago. In a 
new design for the Musée des Arts Déco- 
ratifs, Aman-Jean’s phantoms still wan- 
der and lounge in his phantom land- 
scape, so alike in form and feature that 
they seem but shadows of one another, 
faint blossoms still blooming languor- 
ously among the fainter foliage as if 
they had not the energy even to fade 
with time. His work always has charm, 
but he allows it no chance to develop 
more virile qualities in the pale land 
of ghosts to which he restricts it. 
Something of this same dimness, as 
well as the same repetition, is becoming 
as characteristic of the work of Barlow. 
But while his charm is no less than 
Aman-Jean’s, the forms in his paint- 
ings have greater solidity. There are 
real women under the long cloaks he 
wraps about them, real heads under the 
| white caps he always gives them to wear, 
‘seen though they are through the haze 
with which he envelops his peasants 
and their life. His color schemes are 
as subdued as ever, the accustomed 
‘sadness pervades the meetings of the 
quiet groups whom he once again ar- 
|ranges into so many new variations, 


‘this time four in number, of the old 


| harmony. Frieseke has another series 
of small nudes in strong sunlight which 
filters through fresh green foliage, with 
a touch of rose or blue in the drapery 
‘lying across the grass; he returns to 
‘earlier motives in a group of two wo- 
‘men watching a cage of little parrots, 
|though their real purpose is simply to 
afford him an opportunity for painting 
the sumptuous details he delights in, 
and for weaving a decorative pattern 


impress me very differently. ‘out of the lines and ornament of their 


The balance of interest still lies with 
the Salon of the Société Nationale des 
Beaux-Arts, though not in the over- 
whelming degree of its earlier days. 1 
have said how many of the exhibitors | 
of greatest note have stayed away this 


gowns, the cage, and the wall behind 
them. It is by the elimination, rather 
than the emphasis, of detail that Mau- 
rice Denis gets his effect, and he al- 
lows no voluptuousness of line to his 
figures, no charm of ornament, no dain- 
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tiness of dress, whether the subject is 
Orpheus with his lyre or Christ among 
the children, Joan of Arc receiving 
the Sacrament, or modern bathers on a 
modern stretch of beach. He has no im- 
portant piece of decoration this year— 
important, that is, in size—but his 
Orpheus, with its arrangement of up- 
right lines in a grove of trees, repeated 
in the figures clothed in long straight 
garments of archaic and austere cut, 
and with its well-distributed spaces 
of green, looks as if it were a sugges- 
tion for a mural decoration on a larger 
scale. 


The growth of mannerism is no less 
marked among the portrait painters 
than among the decorators. One has 
come to know so well the water finish | 
which Dagnan Bouveret gives to his sit- 
ters and the fashionable elegance that 
Gandara and Carolus-Duran lavish upon 
theirs, that one scarcely stops to look 
upon the yearly portraits by these paint- 
ers, certain that if the modes they rec- 
ord have changed within the last twelve 
months their methods have not; though 
this year it is to Gandara the place of 
honor in the central gallery has been 
reserved, and Carolus-Duran has had an 
officer in the splendor of Italian uni- 
form for one of his three sitters. Life, 
or its semblance, is apt to vanish from 
many portraits of masters as accom- 
plished and of as established reputa- | 
tions. But not from Boldini’s. His are 
never without life; on the contrary they 
overfiow with life—in the sitter who is 
all vivacity and animation, in the paint- 
er who exults in the swift eloquent 
strokes of the brush that fill his can- 
vas with the sheen and shimmer of silks 
and satins, and the glow and glitter of 
jewels. But, as I have pointed out of- 
ten before now, his exuberance verges 
on caricature. His two ladies this year, 
one in a bewildering “creation” of gray, | 
the other in as elaborate an arrange- 
ment of brown, almost step from out the 
<anyas to meet you; their dress out- 
does the exaggerations of the passing 
mode, and in the angular affectation of 
their pose and the meaningless gestures 
of their hands they are not far from 
degenerating into caricatures of the im- 
possible ladies of the popular fashion 
plates. From both, it is a relief to turn 
to the little girl in his third canvas, 
not so much for the child herself, in 
simple frock and the long black silk 
stockings Boldini loves to paint, as for 
the great gray Persian cat she holds in 
her arms, rendered with a freedon! and 
power and truth that make one wish all 
his sitters were so little encumbered 
by the fashions that too frequently dis- 
tract him from themselves. Blanche is 
in less danger of becoming mannered, 
because he brings less character of his 
own, less sense of style to his work than 
either Dagnan Bouveret or Carolus- 
Duran, Gandara or Boldini. He has 
four portraits in the general ex-. 


and, besides, a _ little 
hibition to himself in one of the 
small galleries downstairs, and it 
cannot be said that he is a painter 
who gains by having so much of his 
work shown together. He is a good 
draughtsman, he has technical skill and 
vigor. He can see things for himself 


hibition, ex- 


and put them down as he sees them;: 


the trouble is in the way he sees them: 
his vision is commonplace. I think it is 
because of the lack of distinction that 
the series of portraits downstairs fail to 
make their effect. They are like the in- 
teriors he paints: true, exact, showing 
observation, but just without that in- 
definable quality that makes the little 
rooms painted by Walter Gay—six are 
now shown—such delightful master- 
pieces. Caro-Delvaille has a life-size 
full-length of Mme. Vallandri of the 
Opéra-Comique, but the figure is curi- 


‘ously unimpressive, easily forgotten for 


pleasure in the delightfully rendered 
vase of flowers and sheets of music on 
the table by her side. Ostermann has a 
portrait of the King of Sweden, a half- 
length, that might have been interest- 


|ing if royalty nowadays did not seem to 


exact an uninteresting degree of finish 
from the painter when brought face to 
face with it. Because there is less fin- 
ish, there is more character in the same 
painter’s Archbishop of Lund. The fame 
of the sitter leads interest to Simonidy’s 
very unpoetic presentment of the poet, 
half American and half-French, Francis 
Viélé-Griffin. The straightforward real- 
ism of Renouard’s M. Binet, Architecte 
du Gouvernement, portrayed on the scaf- 
folding with his builders and workmen, 


|inspires confidence. Columbano also car- 


ries conviction by his uncompromising 
realism, almost brutality. I say nothing 
of J. J. Shannon because he shows ao 
portraits I have not already seen in 
London. But I cannot pass over those of 
the young Boutet de Monvel, who en- 
deavors to lend dignity to his sitters 
by an exaggerated effect of height ob- 
tamed from a touch of perspective 


‘which is at least amusing. The people 


in the Place de la Concorde look up to 
his Comte E. de B., who stands there 
in the immediate foreground, as if he 
were a statue set on a high pedestal. 


Perhaps I should have included Si- 
mon with the portrait painters, but his 
large group, La Poursuite, has the air 
rather of an impersonal decoration than 
the family group en plein air, for which 
I suppose he meant it. 
bare-footed, in short-waisted pink slips, 
one with flying pigtails, running, but 
with an effect of arrested motion, strive 
in vain to attract the attention of the 
mother and the baby in her arms who 
both stare placidly into space. The 
painting is immensely fluent and learn- 
ed, as in his other two big pictures, one 
of Bretonnes battling and the other of 
Harlequin, Columbine, and Pierrot play- 
ing the Comedy, but it has hardly more 


Two little girls,’ 


-_ 
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suggestion of life than the splendidly 
gowned ladies of Gandara. No doubt 
there are portraits in Cottet’s Ceremony 
in the Cathedral of Burgos, but the like- 
ness in every case is subordinated to the 
spectacle, which would more gor 
geous than it is if he could have main- 
tained throughout the splendor of 
painting achieved in the golden cope of 
one of the chief celebrants. Hochard, 
like Cottet, has gone to the church for 
subject and he has depicted in many 
mediums the ceremony, and the particl- 
pants in it, of the canonization of Joan 
of Arc, but with hardly the eloquence 
inspired in him by the drama of the 
market place. Louis Legrand has no 
paintings, Charles Guérin but two, and 
both of comparatively small importance. 
Nor is there much among the land- 
scapes and marines to detain one. 


be 


Rodin sends, as to the International 
in London, a female torso, but here 
adds to it the bronze bust of a man, 
strong in character. He himself figures 
in the work of Bourdelle and Soud- 
binine, both of whom honor the master 
by giving him the head and expression 
of a venerable satyr. Bourdelle is seen 
to finer advantage in a large bronze, 
with the movement powerfully express- 
ed, its subject Heraklés Tue les Oiseaux 
de Stymphale. Bartholomé’s fragment 
for the tomb of Rousseau in the Pan- 
theon has not the big simple dignity of 
the figures and groups for his tomb at 
Pére-la-Chaise; neither has his nude, a 
young girl, Au bord de l’Eau, though 
graceful and charming in a simple way. 
Here and there a bust, as, for example, 
a portrait of a young man by Jedrzeje- 
wicz, suggests character, and a special 
exhibition is made of the work of Lu- 
cien Schnegg. Otherwise, not much 
need be said of the sculpture one way or 
the other. N, N. 
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Own,"’ “Hazel of Heatherland.”” An inti- | 
mate, intense storv, relleved by humor and a 
dash of worldly wisdom. 12mo. 350 pages. 
Frontispiece. $1.50. 

THE TOP OF THE MORNING. By | 
Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, author of ‘Dr. 
Ellen" and “Open House." A sparkling, 

| wholesome story, full of humor, vivacity and | 
charm. 12mo. Frontispiece in color. $1.60) | 
IN PRAISE OF GARDENS. Compiled 
by Temple Scott. Poems and verses about 
gardens from the whole range of English | 
poetry. Charming in contents and in form. 
$1.25 

THE GARDEN IN THE WILDER- 
NESS. By “A Hermit.” A felicitous 
mingling of gardening and sentiment. Many | 
illustrations, decorative end papers, etc. 
$1.50 net. | 
WOMEN AS LETTER WRITERS. | 
Exlited by Ada M. Ingpen. The best letters 
written by women from the 16th century 
until our own time. 12mo. 9 full-page | 
portraits. $1.25 net. 

| THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., NEW YORK 











Catalog 16, Books Aboul lowa 
Cataleg 17, High Grade Americana 
Just ready and sent to any address 


on receipt of a post card. They con- 
tain some extremely rare books. 


The TORCH PRESS BOOK SHOP, Cedar Rapids, lowa 








The Best Books 
A Reader’s Guide to the Choice 
of the Peet. tenon 
By William Swan Sonnenschein 


Third Edition Entirely Rewritten To 
Be in Three Parts. 


Part I. 83.50 net. Ready. 


“It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the usefulness of this work or to 
praise too highly the industry of the 
compiler. Turn to what subject we 
may, we find the best current books 
which the reader may consult, and 
their prices."—London Spectator. 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, S*voxoom 


The Science of Life and 
the Larger Hope 


By the Right Rev. J. E. Mercer, 
D.D., Bishop of Tasmania. Crown 
8vo. pp. vi+195. $1.20 net. 
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